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SUPER EXTRA 


Chocolates an? Confections 
80c a pound box 


F it be 
to pay 
a wager 


graceful 
pliment possible 


—this will per- 
form the office and 


make you a welcome visitor. 


Regarded by dete who 
keep posted as the 
best this country 
ever pro- 
duced—hold- 

ing firstrank 

since 1842. 

Always 

fresh—one 

agent in 

every com- 

munity—or 

send $1 for 


specimen 


box by mail. 
“Fine” Conlec- 
tions, 60c a Vira Coa 
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20c extra by pound 


Chocolate 
made instantly with boiling milk or water, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SOM, 1316 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA 








Briarcliff Lodge 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


A Practical Summer Home for the 


Business Man. 
An Ideal Resort for the Family. 


One Hour from Grand Central 
Station to Scarborough. 


Ten Minutes from Scarborough to 
Hotel by Automobile. 


Swimming Pool, Golf and all Out- 
door Sports. 


DAVID P. PLUMER, Manager 


New York Office, 5% West 46th St. 
*Phone 3278—38th. 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


Mi WNo- 048 is 
pipopular 


Over 150 | varieties of 
other stylegil, | suit 
every pu 
stationers 
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The Best of the New Novels 


For vacation reading you want an “interesting” novel as well as a “good” 
novel. These three are the best of the year’s fiction as well as the best sell- 
ing novels of the time. Of any of them you can truly say, as others 
have said: “I just can’t watt till I get back to it every time I lay it down.” 





Second Sixth Edition since July 8 Eighth Edition 
hundred thousand 


Mr.Crewe’s| TOGETHER | The Heart 


Career A Novel of Marriage of a Child 


By WINSTON rather pees iggy i By FRANK DANBY 
“The biggest, boldest, and bravest novel y 

CHURCHILL yet attempted in the United States.” : Cloth, $ 
Cloth, $1.50 “Really thrilling, one simply must finish vos Cee 

“One of the best stories | the book before he takes up anything else, “One of the most vividly 
of American life ever writ- | be it work or reading.” dramatic novels of the 
ten. “There is really not a dull page; the year.” 

“As a study of character book is absorbing all the way through.” “Fascinating Sally Snape 
Mr, Churchill’s supreme “*Together’ will be a mighty popular is one of the greatest suc- 
achievement. : ee book this summer—see if it isn’t!” cesses of modern fiction.” 

Vivid and diverting. “You'll hear people saying, ‘I read it for “Well worth more than 

“A golden love story.” its literary style’ as if some reason had to a hasty reading.” 

“A national story—big | be given. “By far the strongest 
and strong.” It has to be read. Cloth, $1.50. novel she has written.” 


The Open Window etes of the months told ty Barbara 


Author of “The Garden of a Commuter’s wife,” “People of the Whirlpool,” etc. $1.50. 
“Her books are wholesome and sweet and inspiriting as spring days or symmer showers, with a 
hint, too, of harvest richness. . . . Into the heart’s kingdom Barbara has won her way.”—Record 
Herald, Chicago. 
“The author’s rare insight; her sympathy with human nature, and of that nature which is mother 
of all; her kindly understanding—lie beneath every line of this delightful book.”—-Transcript, Boston. 











In preparation for early issue 


A new novel by the Authors of By the Author of “The Odyssey By the Author of “Red Cap 
“The Pride of Jennico” for Boys and Girls” Tales” . 


Castle Wroth The Aeneid for Red Cap. 


By AGNES and EGERTON Boys and Girls Adventures 
CASTLE By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH By S. R. CROCKETT 
Cloth, $1.50 Illus. Cloth, $1.50 Illus. Cloth, $1.50 
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“A satisfying book on one of the greatest subjects in the world.” 


The Government of England 


By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL of Harvard University. 

Just ready. Two volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $4. By mail, $4.35. 
“The comprehensiveness and range of Mx. Lowell’s work is one of the reasons for the 
unique place of his Government of England—for its place in a class by itself, with no 
other books either by British or non-British authors to which it can be compared. 
Another reason is the insight which characterizes it throughout, into the spirit in which 
Parliament and the other representative institutions of England are worked, and the 
pgp nn' | which so generally characterizes definite statements; all contribute to make it 
of the highest permanent value to students of political science the world over.”— 
Epwarp Porritt in The Forum. 
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District of Columbia 


District of Columbia, Washington, Mintwood Pl. and 19th St. 
Bristol School. An Episcopal School for Girls. 





Home and College Preparatory Courses. The French De 
partment occupies a separate residence, where French is 
the language of the house. Address 

Miss ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal. 





Massachusetts 


Miss McClintock’s School For Girls 


General and College Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, 
Arts and Crafts, Domestic Science. Resident and Day 
Pupils, MISS MARY LAW McOLINTOCK, Principal, 4 
Arlington St., Boston. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. Location high and pe orz. Labdeatories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong wnest boys. Very 
small classes. Gymnasium am aoe new yo A pool. Fits 
Siva Rie een haa, eae Sigs 
7. Ve ellesley Hills, Mass. 
New Jersey 


Cranford, N.J. 

Fantord. N-J- Miss Richmond’s 
College Preparatory and-Boarding School, Limited num- 
ber. Physical Culture, Native French, Music, Dancing. 

















New Brunswick, New Jersey. Send for Year Book. 

RUTGERS P ARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded Ri. — Strong faculty 
of professi rvised athletics, 
Military drill. eadmaster, 36 Col- 
lege Ave. Recently Principal of State Normal School, New 
Paltz, } a 

Boarding and Day 


MISS BEARD School for Girls 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Suburban to New York. Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York 


NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary. 
Hartwick Seminary 07° of ine oldest and best 
New Yerk State. Experienced elechens, Ln = ae, 











— 
steam heat, abundant —, su expenses. 
Send for catalog. "PeAvan, Dt D. D. ee Principal, is 





174 Fulton St. 


t Me ears. 
LL.M. in three years. High standards, Send for cata ~ ra 
GEORGE CHAS 





A Small School for Lit Little le Boys 


a October ist, 
x0 E HYDE CLARKE, ie yds’ Hall, Ten” W. Y. 





Pennsylvania 





BLAIRSVILLE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN and PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL, Blairsville, Pa. 
Classical and Literary courses. Famous German instructor 
in Music. Art. Blocution. Faculty of experienced grad- 
uates from the best universities in Europe and America. 

Oatalog, Rev. N. S. Fiscus, A. M. B. D., President. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


A baa sehost tor be 4 2 y aa and eet 
country north o alogues on application. 
a. PATTERSON Headmaster. 








Founded in 1844. (Co-edu- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
eational. College Prepara- 


Wyoming Semi tory and Business Coursa 
Departments of Music, Art and Oratory. Fine buildings. 
Beautiful location. Yearly rates, $350. G4th year opens 


Sept. 16th. Catalogue on a Address 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 


UNWNARHRD LIN 
From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 
QUEENSTOWN—LIVERPOOL—LONDON—PARIS 
Caronia...Aug. 22, 11 A.M. 





Mauretania.Aug. 12, 3 P.M. 
Umbria Aug. 15,8A, 7 Lusitania. . -Aug. 26, 3 P.M. 
Lucania...Aug. 19, 10 A.M. | Campania..Aug. 29, 9 A.M. 


Largest, Finest and Fastest Steam- 
Mauretania rg at Stes 


ships "afloat in the wor 
Lusitania WEDNESDAYS 


HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE 
TO FIUME, VIA 
GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 


Pannonia 
Carpathia 
Slavonia 
Caronia 


Vernon H. Brewn, Gen’! Agent, 
21-24 State St., Opposite the Battery. 


DrISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








Hunyadi J 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 
GENTLE 


QUICK a 
ACTION. RELIEF 


Mi tuaisceieesceaschins 








tmetion 
TERWL 
~—_ 


HO" 


adjoining 
out bath 
rates fo 
Convenie 
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All Rail Lines 
Foot West 23d St. 
Foot Liberty St. 


For Descriptive Matter, Hotel Lists, etc., apply to 





The Popular Way 
TO 


North Jersey Coast Resorts 


Cay, 


Atlantic City .axewooa Three Hours From New York 
The Picturesque Jersey Foothills 


Sandy Hook Route 
Pier 81 N. R., W. 42d St. 
Pier 10 N. R., Cedar St. 


W. C. HOPE 


General Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK 











HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 
Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


BUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 


MT. MEENAHGA HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES 


an delightful summer home = cultured people. 
600 acres. Modern appointments, bog varied at- 
ae attractive for Fall ow Beauti- 
mn until October. Ad ress U. E. 
IGER & SON, Proprietors, Ellenville, Ww. Xs 


erat JUDSON © “square” 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms a ng with- 
out bath. Rates | $2.50 per day, including meals. Special 
rates for two weeks or more. t very central. 
Convenient to all elevated and street car lines. 


Mansion House, Brooklyn Heights 
ALL Y. 














DEAN HOUSE 
LAKE MAHOPAC PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 


Old Summer Resort, 5 .. leasantly located; commodious lawns 
eam | to lake; fine de trees, perfectly healthy. } ae 
t sent on application. A. DBAN, Proprie 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN end AMERICAN PLANS 
| Oeateet SANITARIUM 








Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 

Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 

eiding. OC. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Baston, 


MONOMONOCK INN 


Caldwell, N. J. NOW OPEN 


Golf links, stable and garage on the premises. Good roads 
for automobiling. 
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The American 


Missionary Association 

Has only two months remaining —T a, 
of the fiscal year. 

The work of this. Association reaches 


millions of the neediest people in our land. M ul t ua 1 Life 


Its appeal comes with all the emphasis of 
Christian patriotism, Insurance Co. 
The summer is a time of shortage and : 
dearth in contributions. The need of im- OF BOSTON 
mediate gifts to this great work is im- 
perative. Assets Dec. 31, 1907 . $48,149,626.53 
Eighteen thousand pupils were gathered Liabilities . . . 43,409,165.93 
in the one hundred schools of this Asso- Unassigned Funds . 4,740,460.60 
ciation last year. ' 
The demand of Christian patriotism for STEPHEN H. RHODES 
the support of these industrial and educa- President 
tional schools is pressing. ROLAND 0. LAMB 
Will not you who read this respond by Vice-President 


sending a check to 

New York Office, St. Paul Building 
H. W. HUBBARD, Treas. 

287 Fourth Avenue New York GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 


























INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC. p 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO_ 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
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Survey of the World 


Desiring to 
improve 
social, sani- 
tary and economic conditions on Ameri- 
can farms, President Roosevelt has asked 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, of the New York 
College of Agriculture, at Ithaca; Henry 
Wallace, of Wallace’s Farmer, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Kenyon L. Butterfield, pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, at Amherst ; Gifford Pinchot, of 
the United States Forest Service, and 
Walter H. Page, editor of The World’s 
Work, New York, to assist him by act- 
ing as a committee of investigation, or 
“commission on country life.” “I should 
be glad,” he says, “to have you report be- 
fore the end of next December.” He in- 
tends to use it in making recommenda- 
tions to Congress. In a long letter to 
Professor Bailey he sets forth his pur- 
pose. “No nation,” he says at the be- 
ginning, “has ever achieved permanent 
greatness unless this greatness was based 
on the well being of the great farmer 
class, the men who live on the soil; for 
it is upon their welfare, material and 
moral, that the welfare of the rest of the 
nation ultimately rests.” He believes that 
our farmers are better off than they ever 
were before, but he asserts that “the so- 
cial and economic institutions of the 
open country are not keeping pace with 
the development of the nation as a 
whole.” In portions of the South there 
is much unnecessary suffering and loss 
of efficiency on the farms, their unsani- 
tary condition causing great mortality 
among children: 

“I doubt if any other nation can bear com- 
darison with our own in the amount of atten- 
tion given by the Government, both Federal 


and State, to agricultural matters. But practi- 
cally the whole of this effort has hitherto been 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Commission 
on Farm Life 


directed toward increasing the production of 
crops. Our attention has been concentrated 
almost exclusively on getting better farming. 
In the beginning this was unquestionably the 
right thing to do. The farmer must first of all 
grow good crops in order to support himself 
znd his family. But when this has been se- 
cured the effort for better farming should 
cease to stand alone, and should be accom- 
panied by the effort for better business and 
better living on the farm. It is at least as im- 
portant that the farmer should get the largest 
possible return in money, comfort and social 
advantages from the crops he grows as that he 
should get the largest possible return in crops - 
from the land he farms. Agriculture is not 
the whole of country life. The great rural 
interests are human interests, and good crops 
are of iittle value to the farmer, unless they 
ae the door to a good kind of life on the 
arm. 


The President quotes passages from an 
address made by him in May, 1907, in 
which he pointed out the importance of 
keeping life on the farms at the highest 
attainable level by so improving, digni- 
fying and brightening it as to awaken 
and keep alive the pride and loyalty of 
the farmer’s boys and girls, the farmer’s 
wife and the farmer himself. He then 
says: 


“It is especially important that whatever will 
serve to prepare country children for life on 
the farm, and whatever will brighten home life 
in the country and make it richer and more at- 
tractive for the mothers, wives and daughters 
of farmers, should be done promptly, thoroly 
and gladly. There is no more important per- 
son, measured in influence upon the life of the 
nation, than the farmer’s wife, no more im- 
portant home than the country home, and it is 
of national importance to do the best we can 
for both. 

“The farmers have hitherto had less than 
their full share of public attention along the 
lines of business and social life. There is too 
much belief among all our people that the 
prizes of life lie away from the farm. I am 
therefore anxious to bring before the people 
of the United States the question of securing 
better business and better living on the farm, 
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whether by co-operation between farmers for 
buying, selling and borrowing, by promoting 
social advantages and opportunities in the 
country, or by‘any other legitimate means that 
will help to make country life more gainful, 
more attractive, and fuller of opportunities, 
pleasures and rewards for the men, women and 
children of the farms.’ 
He asks the commission to report upon 
the present condition of country life, 
upon what means are now available for 
supplying the deficiencies that exist, and 
upon the best method of organized per- 
manent effort in investigation and actual 
work along the lines he has indicated: 
“You will doubtless also find it necessary to 
suggest means for bringing about the redirec- 
tion or better adaptation of rural schools to 
the training of children for life on the farm. 
The National and State Agricultural Depart- 
inents must ultimately join with the various 
farmers’ and agricultural ‘organizations in the 
effort to secure greater efficiency and _attrac- 
tiveness in country life. With the 


single exception of the conservation of our 
natural resources, which underlies the problem 
of rural life, there is no other material ques- 
tion of greater importance now before the 
American people.” 


Professor Bailey has contributed several 


articles to THE INDEPENDENT. Mr. 
Pinchot and Mr. Page are also in the list 
of our contributors. We publish in this 
issue an article from President Butter- 
field. 

as 


A statement concerning 
the order for the dis- 
charge of the negro sol- 
diers on account of the Brownsville af- 
fair was published in Washington on the 
7th by Lieutenant-General Henry C. Cor- 
bin, retired, whose purpose was to show 
that Mr. Taft should not be held re- 
sponsible for the action taken. He says, 
in part: 

“Of course, the Brownsville affair is going 
to be paraded in the campaign. Any credit or 
blame in that matter cannot be laid to Mr. 
Taft. As a matter of fact, Mr. Taft was not 
in Washington at the time. He left Washing- 
ton on October 27th, 1906, for an inspection of 
the Western military posts and was absent 
until November 17th. e Brownsville order 
was issued on November goth, or eight days 
before his return, and while General Oliver 
was acting as Secretary of War. Upon his re- 
turn it was brought to his attention. He sus- 
pended .it in order that the President might 
reconsider the matter. He cabled to the Presi- 
dent, who was then in the West Indies, and 
four days after Mr. Taft’s ~eturn to the de- 
partment he received from the President a 


7 
. 


The Discharged 
Negro Soldiers 


THE INDEPENDENT 


cable dispatch directing that the order be ex- 
ecuted. As a loyal subordinate of the Presi- 
dent he did his duty regardless of any views 
of his own. With these facts known, no man, 
white or black, can place any responsibility in 
the premises on Mr. Taft.” 

General Corbin says he has no copy of 
Mr. Taft’s cablegram to the President, 
but he publishes, as follows, the latter’s 
reply, dated at Ponce, on November 2ist: 


“Cablegram received. Discharge is not to 
be suspended unless there are new facts of 
such importance as to warrant your cabling 
me. I care nothing whatever for the yelling 
either of the politicians or the sentimentalists. 
The offense was heinous, and the punishment 
I inflicted I imposed after due deliberation. 
All I shall pay heed to is the presentation of 
facts showing the official report to be in whole 


-or in part untrue, exculpating some individual 


man. If any such facts shall later appear I 
can act as may be deemed desirable, but 
nothing has been brought before me to warrant 
the suspension of the order. I direct that it 
be executed. “THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 
Immediately after the publication of this 
statement it was approved by the Presi- 
dent, who gave to the press the following 
confirmation of it: 

“General Corbin’s statement is absolutely 
correct and it was entirely proper that he 
should make it. The substance of the message 
from the President, which he quotes, was 
made public long ago. In the Brownsville 
matter the entire responsibility for issuing the 
original order and for declining to allow its 
suspension was the President’s.” 


a 


It was announced by 
authority on the st 
that the eight West 
Point cadets found guilty of hazing had 
been reinstated and sent back to the 
Academy for discipline. Since that date, 
however, other announcements have been 
made which suggest various complica- 
tions. On the 3d the President gave to 
the public the following statement: 


“No action whatever has been taken by the 
President in the cases of the cadets, the state- 
ments that they were originally ordered dis- 
missed and that they had been ordered kept 
being equally erroneous. An appeal was origi- 
nally made to the President to interfere. He 
declined to take any action or to interfere in 
any way until the Secretary of War had ex- 
prest his opinion, the view of the depart- 
ment then being, seemingly, that the cadets 
should be turned out, but the Secretary not 
having come to any final decision. 

“The Secretary notified the President that 
instead of making any report he would like to 
discuss the matter with the President in per- 
son. He accordingly came on and the discus- 


The West Point 
Hazing Case 
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sion was held, but no final decision was 
reached, the Secretary stating that he was not 
able to make a final and definite recommenda- 
tion as to all the cases and preferred to make 
none as regards any until he could do it as 
regards all. The President has not yet heard 
finally from the Secretary, and therefore, of 
course, has come to no final decision. 

“This is the first announcement that the 
President has made in the matter at all and he 
has never at any time come to any decision one 
way or the other, excepting to state that he 
would probably follow the views of the de- 
partment.’ 

It has been pointed out by the press 
that this statement is not in accord 
with those previously made by Mr. 
Loeb (the President’s secretary) and the 
Secretary of War. The record shows 
that public announcement was made by 
Secretary Loeb, on the 25th ult., that the 
recommendation for dismissal had been 
approved by the President; that on the 
28th he repeated this assertion; that on 
the 1st, Secretary Wright, after a long 
conference with the President, said that 
the cadets had been reinstated, the Presi- 
dent and himself having agreed that dis- 
missal would be too severe punishment. 
With this record the President’s state- 
ment of the 3d is at variance. Secretary 
Wright now asserts that this statement is 
correct. On the 7th Colonel Scott, super- 
intendent of the Military Academy, and 
Secretary Wright discussed the matter 
with Mr. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. 
Colonel Scott argued that the cadets 
should be dismissed. It is understood 
that Secretary Wright was still of the 
opinion that such punishment would be 
too harsh. 

st 


Miners on strike fired 
upon a passenger train 
near Blocton, Ala., at 2 
a.m. on the oth, killing three men and 
wounding eleven, two of whom have 
mortal injuries. Those killed were Con- 
ductor Joseph T. Collins, Deputy Sheriff 
. Z. Dent, and Willard Howell, a non- 
union miner. Among the injured are 
three deputies, two soldiers, Major F. H. 
Dodge, the Tennessee Coal Company’s 
Superintendent of Safety, and E. E. Cox, 
the same company’s Superintendent of 
Mines. The train was a special on the 
Birmingham Mineral Road, carrying 


Labor 
Controversies 
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non-union men to the Blocton mines 
under a guard of deputies and militia. 
Nearly all the windows were broken by 
bullets. The Governor has sent to Bloc- 
ton an additional force of militia——On 
the 5th, all the mechanics or shopmen 
employed on the lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad Company, about 11,000 
in number, quit work, going on strike in 
protest against the decision of a board of 
arbitration appointed at their own re- 
quest. The controversy between the 
company and these employees related to 
hours, apprentices, a classification that 
would affect wages, and certain other 
matters. The men asked for the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators under the provisions 
of the new Lemieux law. After the three 
arbitrators had been named, the company 
withdrew its representative, believing 
that the other two members were unduly 
friendly to the mechanics’ union. Still, 
it accepted the decision of the board 
(under protest), and prepared to carry 
it into effect. The union promptly re- 
jected the decision and went on strike. 
It appears that the decision was a com- 
promise. For example, the company 
asked for one apprentice to every three 
mechanics, the union insisted upon one 
to every five, and the board ruled that 
there should be one to every four. At 
the present writing there has been no 
disorder. The company has employed 2 
considerable number of new mechanics, 
is preparing to employ more, and is get- 
ting ready for a long siege. It is pre- 
dicted that the telegraphers will soon go 
on strike. There were reports that the 
trainmen would strike in sympathy with 
the mechanics, but on the oth there were 
indications that they would not do this. 
It is said that their agreement with the 
company. requires them to give thirty 
days’ notice of such action. 


& 


Returns from the recent 
provincial and municipal 
elections in Cuba have 
come in slowly. There was no disorder, 
and evidence of fraud has been found in 
only one town, where the number of 
votes cast exceeded by 30 the number of 
voters registered. In Havana only a lit- 
tle more than half the. registered voters 


Cuba’s Orderly 
Election 
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went. to the polls. The Conservative 
party showed unexpected strength, and 
now there is a movement for a union of 
the two Liberal factions, the Miguelistas, 
followers of José Miguel Gomez, and the 
Zayistas, who support ex-Senator Zayas. 
As the latter made a poor showing, some 
think that Zayas will retire to accept a 
Senatorship, and that in the coming na- 
tional campaign Gomez will be the only 
opponent of the Conservative candidate 
for the Presidency. General Mario 
Menocal, a wealthy planter, will proba- 
bly be nominated by the Conservatives. 
Votes were cast for six provincial gov- 
ernors, 48 provincial councilmen, 82 
mayors, and 1,248 municipal councilmen. 
The Conservatives elected 3 governors, 
the Miguelistas 2, and the Zayistas 1. At 
last accounts the list of elected mayors 
was as follows: Miguelistas, 33 ; Conser- 
vatives, 28; Zayistas, 17. Only the civil 
authorities were employed in preserving 
peace. The Conservative party is not 
exactly the old Moderate party un- 
der another name, altho it includes 
many of the Moderates. Its strength 
at the polls is said to indicate a 
protest against the course of the leading 
politicians of the two Liberal factions. 
These factions have been favored by the 
Government since the intervention. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in a message to Governor 
Magoon, congratulated the people on the 
orderly election and the “indication of 
their capacity for self-government,” ex- 
pressing his great satisfaction “at the se- 
rious and responsible way in which they 
were preparing for the assumption of 
their full duties as an independent repub- 
lic.” In a similar message, Mr. Taft 
spoke of the successful operation of the 
new election law, and continued as fol- 
lows: 

“It indicates a successful outcome of the 
Presidential election to follow, and a desire 
on the part of the people to have lawful and 
just elections. It insures the turning over of 
the Government as directed by President 
Roosevelt, and is evidence that the people are 
determined to make permanent their govern- 
ment, dependent, as it must be, on peaceful 
and fair elections.” 

Governor Magoon said in reply that the 
thanks of the Cuban people were due to 
Mr. Taft for laying out the course and 
for suggesting the creation of electoral 
boards, “non-partisan in their majority, 
but with partisan representation thereon.” 
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eee aR In several Southern States 
Sa negroes have been lynched 


oe during the last two or 
three weeks. In Pensacola, Fla., Lean- 
der Shaw had been placed in jail for 
assault upon Mrs. Lillian Davis. The 
fury of the mob that took him from the 
jail, on July 29th, was excited because he 
had sought to silence her by cutting her 
throat and had attempted to kill her in- 
fant child. She is still living, but her 
wounds are mortal. A notable defense 
of the prisoner was made by Sheriff Van 
Pelt and his deputies, who killed two of 
the rioters with their rifles and wounded 
several others. Three of these and the 
jailer, B. H. Eaton, have mortal injuries. 
The sheriff was shot in the arm, and his 
brother was struck by three bullets. It 
was only by repeated attacks that the 
mob at last got possession of Shaw. He 
was then hanged in the public square. 
——On the same day, in Greenville, 
Tex., a negro named Smith, in custody 
for assault upon a young white girl, was 
taken from the officers by a mob and 
burned at the stake in the public square. 
Two judges in public addresses had 
promised a speedy trial, but in vain. 
Photographs of the dreadful scene were 
taken and it is said that thousands of 
these, upon postal cards, have been sold. 
In Lyons, Ga., also on the 29th, a 
negro named Alonzo Williams, who had 
been imprisoned for assault upon a young 
white girl, was taken from jail and shot 
in the public square. Williams was 
reached only by cutting a hole in the wall 
of the jail———On the night of the 31st, 
in Russellville, Ky., a large mob took 
from the jail four negroes and hanged 
them to a tree in the outskirts of the 
town. It is alleged that the four men 
had exprest approval of the recent mur- 
der of James Cunningham, a white farm- 
er, who was killed by Rufus Browder, 
one of his negro tenants. On the 5th, 
Governor Willson sent a company of 
militia to protect Browder, who is in cus- 
tody. He offers a reward of $1,000 for 
the detection of the lynchers, saying they 
were guilty of “one of the basest and 
most shatmheful crimes in the -history of 
Kentucky.” On the 5th, William Mil- 
ler, a negro union miner accused of de- 
stroying a non-union miner’s house by 
dynamite, was taken from jail at Brigh- 
ton, Ala., by a mob and hanged. 


















SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


: The flight of Count Zep- 
Aeronautics pelin’s giant airship sur- 
past all records for dis- 

tance but failed to achieve its object and 
ended in a disheartening disaster. The 
German Government had agreed to pur- 
chase Zeppelin’s dirigible No. 4 on con- 
dition that it could maintain its flight for 
twenty-four hours and alight on and rise 
from land as well as water. At 6:45 on 
the morning of August 4th the airship 
left its floating shed at Friedrichshafen, 
on Lake Constance, with eleven persons 
on board. After circling around the lake 
it past over Constance and Shaffhausen, 
reaching Basle at 9:30. The Count then 
steered down the Rhine Valley, making a 
speed of about 35 miles an hour against 
a light wind at hights varying from 300 
to 3,000 feet. Everywhere the appear- 
ance of the airship aroused wild enthu- 
siasm. The tourists cheered from steam- 
ers and hotels, artillery saluted as the 
vast machine past over thé forts, bands 
played, bells rang and whistles blew in 
every town. At Strassburg Count Zep- 


pelin circled twice around the tower of 


the cathedral. On the way to Mayence 
a motor got overheated, necessitating a 
brief descent on the river eight miles 
from that city, at the end of a twelve 
hour run, therefore not exceeding the 
length of the flight made by the Count 
on July 1st. Notwithstanding the loss of 
gas he determined to attempt the return 
over the land, and after reaching May- 


ence he turned the prow of the ship south- © 


ward, passing over Karlsruhe and Stutt- 
gart. But the loss of gas had been too 
great to continue much longer and a fu- 
sion of the white metal in the grooves of 
the piston rod disabled the single motor 
on which he had depended since leaving 
Mannheim. So he alighted in an open 
field at Echterdingen, south of Stuttgart, 
early in the morning, having covered a 
(listance of about 400 miles in the twenty- 
four hours. Here, for the first time, the 
machine rested on the ground, and while 
it awaited the 500 cylinders of hydrogen 
necessary to replenish its balloons, a 
crowd of 40,000 people gathered to see 
it. While the Count was gone to lunch 
a sudden thunder shower came up and 
the airship, anchored only at the bow, beat 
against the ground, bursting one of its 
balloons. The gas took fire, the machine 


‘feet apart. 
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rose in the air, the gasoline in the tank 
burned with clouds of black smoke, and 
in a moment nothing was left but a con- 
fused mass of metal. Four of the me- 
chanics at work on the repairs were ser- 
iously injured by burning or falling. The 
Zeppelin airships have an aluminum cov- 
ering which keeps its shape and capacity 
regardless of the changes in the sixteen 
independent gas bags within. The ma- 
chine that is destroyed was 435 feet long 
and 43 feet in diameter at its widest part. 
Guiding planes and rudders were at- 
tached to its sides and underneath were 
hung two aluminum boats for passengers 
and crew. There were six propellers 
driven by three 140 horse power engines. 
The cause of the fire is not known, as the 
motors were cold and there was no light- 
ning. It is surmised that the friction of 
the silk gas bags inside the aluminum 
shell produced an electric spark. 
Henry Farman, the holder of the world’s 
record for aeroplane flight by staying in 
the air 20% minutes and covering twelve 
miles on July 6th at Issy-les-Moulineaux, 
has been giving exhibitions of his skill 
on the Brighton Beach racetrack during 
the past week. He confined himself to 
flights of a few hundred yards without 
turns at hights of ten to twenty feet. His 
machine consists of two parallel aerosur- 
faces, slightly arched and covered with 
rubber cloth, 33 feet by 6% feet, and 5 
It weighs 1,168 pounds and 
is propelled and supported by a 50 horse 
power gasoline engine. Wilbur 
Wright, of Dayton, Ohio, in a prelimin- 
ary trial of his aeroplane for the French 
Government at Le Mans, circled twice 
around the grounds, about one and four- 
fifth miles, in I minute and 45 seconds, 
handling his machine with great skill. 
The Wright brothers are pioneers in this 
field, but have hitherto refused to give any 
public exhibitions. The secret of their 
aeroplane, as appears from the French 
patents now published, is that the planes 
instead of remaining stiff are curved at 
will, like the wings of birds, by drawing 
the stay wires connected to the corners. 

Captain Thomas S. Baldwin is ex- 
perimenting near Washington with his 
dirigible balloon for the army. On 
August 8th he made a trip of 3% miles 
and return. He will have to make 18 miles 
an hour to sell it to the Government. 
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The General Fed- 
eration of Labor in 
Paris called a uni- 
versal strike as a protest*against the 
action of the troops in firing upon the 
strikers at Vigneux, but comparatively 
few of the unions obeyed the order to go 
out. Instead of 100,000 men, only 25,- 
000 left work. Many of the printers 
obeyed the order, and in consequence 
some of the dailies failed to appear. The 
city was thoroly guarded by police and 
troops, and only one minor case of dis- 
order occurred in the Place de la Répub- 
lique, where a crowd singing revolution- 
ary songs came into conflict with the 
police. Warrants were issued for the 
arrest of some of the leaders of the Fed- 
eration, but they have not been found, 
and the Government hesitates to dissolve 
the organization. The employees in the 
electric light plants, in order to demon- 
strate their power and as a protest 
against the action of the Government, 
shut off the lights of the city at nine 
o'clock on August 6th. The restaurants 
were compelled to resort to candles and 
theaters dismissed their audiences. After 
an hour of darkness the electricians per- 
mitted the light to be turned on again. A 
singer in one of the concert halls has 
‘brought suit against the electrician’s 
union for the amount of salary lost thru 
the closing of the hall. Premier Clemen- 
ceau has ordered the electrical corps of 
the army to remain in barracks to take 
the place of the union men if they should 
again strike. The contractors for city 
works have declared a lockout affecting 
5,000 men. A lockout has been or- 
dered in the Vulcan shipyard at Stettin, 
which may involve the whole shipbuild- 
ing industry of Germany. The lockout 


Labor Troubles in 
France and Germany 


was the consequence of the refusal of 


8,000 riveters to work extra hours for the 
completion of contracts at the rate offered 
by the employers for overtime. The men 
have been getting from $9.80 to $12.40 
per week during the past year. The local 
Tronmasters’ Association has decided to 
ilischarge sixty per cent. of their em- 
ployees in order to coerce the riveters, 
and if the men are not brought to terms 
by August 12th the National Federation 
of Metal Workers will be asked to close 
their works thruout the German Empire. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Czar is not likely 
to find the new Diet any 
more tractable than the 
one he recently dismissed. On assem- 
bling the Young Finns were found to be 
in the majority, and elected their candi- 
date for President, Judge Svinhufvud. 
The First Vice-Presidency went to the 
Socialists and the second to the Old Finn 
party. The Diet was opened August 
5th in the palace at Helsingfors by Gov- 
ernor-General Boechman with the usual 
ceremonials. In the Speech from the 
Throne, which was read three times, in 
the Russian, Finnish. and Swedish lan- 
guages, the Emperor said: 


The Opening of 
the Finnish Diet 


“Almost a century has past since Finland 
became a part of the Russian Empire. Under 
the protection of this mighty power the Grand 
Duchy has attained great material and intellec- 
tual progress. To our great regret, however, 
the sense of solidarity between the Finnish 
population and the Russian nation and a real- 
ization of Finland’s just obligations toward the 
Russian Empire have not developed simul- 
taneously. In the debates of the preceding 
‘Diet views frequently were exprest showing 
the existence of an utterly false understanding 
of the position of this district in our empire 
and the duties incumbent upon the population 
of Finland by virtue of this relationship.” 


The President of the Diet, in response to 
the address of the Governor-General, 
spoke in opposition to the position taken 
by the Russian Government and main- 
tained the necessity of direct relations be- 
tween the Finns and their Grand Duke, 
Emperor Nicholas, without the interfer- 
ence of the Russian ministers. He con- 
cluded by calling for three cheers for the 
Emperor. On account of the delicate na- 
ture of the discussion of the reply to the 
Speech from the Throne, the Diet will sit 
with closed doors. A striking  evi- 
dence that discussion in the Duma is not 
without its effect, is given by the retire- 
ment of the Grand Duke Nicholas Nich- 
olaievitch from the Presidency of the 
Council for National Defense. This is 
probably the result of the attack made 
upon the Grand Dukes in a speech before 
the Duma by Mr. Guchkoff on June gth. 
He declared that Grand Duke Nicholas 
was the principal obstacle in the way of 
military reform, and named three other 
Grand Dukes who fill the offices of In- 
spector-General of Artillery, of Inspector 
of Engineers and of the head of the De- 
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partment of Military Schools as also ex- 
ercising a pernicious and reactionary in- 
fluence. Of these the first, Grand Duke 
Serge Michaelovitch, has handed in his 
resignation, tho it has not yet been ac- 
cepted. It is expected that the other two 
will shortly withdraw. During the 
first six months of the present year 870 
persons have been condemned to death in 
Russia, an average of five a day. 


st 


The Young Turks 
are in full power and 
are showing remark- 
able moderation of spirit and efficiency 
of action. So far the revolution has been 
nearly bloodless, and the plans of the 
secret organization have been carried out 
successfully. The Sultan, in re-establish- 
ing the Constitution of 1876 and organiz- 
ing a ministry with Said Pasha as Grand 
Vizier, reserved to himself the right to 
appoint the Ministers of War and of Mar- 
ine and the Sheik-ul-Islam, the chief dig- 
nitary of the Mohammedan faith. The 
Young Turks did not regard this as sat- 
isfactory, altho Said Pasha has always 
been thought somewhat liberal. They 
therefore insisted that the Sultan follow 
strictly the old constitution, which gives 
him the right to choose only the Gran‘ 
Vizier and the Sheik-ul-Islam. The 
revolutionary committee demanded the 
appointment of a cabinet of more pro- 
gressive men, and the arrest of all the 
palace officials who are blamed for the 
tyranny of the old régime. The Sultan 
complied, dismissed the Cabinet that he 
had just formed and appointed Kiamil 
Pasha as Grand Vizier to form a new 
Cabinet with the assistance of the Sheik- 
ul-Islam. Kiamul Pasha has all! his life 
been a constitutionalist, has twice been 
Grand Vizier and three times exiled for 
his political views. The membership of the 
new ministry had previously been decid- 
ed upon by the Young Turk Committee, 
and in accordance with their principles 
is not restricted to members of the dom- 
inant race and religion. Two of the new 
minsters are Christians ; Gabriel Effendi, 
Minister of Public Works, an Armenian, 
and Prince Mavrogordato, Minister of 
Agriculture, a Greek. All of the palace 
camarilla of the old régime have either 
been imprisoned or have fled thé countrv. 
Among those who were arrested were the 


The New Régime 
in Turkey 
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former Ministers of War, of the Interior 
and of Marine, the Perfect of Constan- 
tinople, the First Secretary to the Sultan 
and the Court Astrologer. The arrest of 
Raghib Pasha, one of the Court Cham- 
berlains, was effected with some difficulty 
as he had barricaded himself in his house 
and fired upon the police from an upstairs 
window. Fehmi Pasha, the former head 
of the hated secret police system, tried to 
escape from the capital, but was caught 
in the vilayet of Brusa, Asia Minor, and 
lynched. The Young Turk Committee 
has issued a proclamation calling upon 
the people to maintain order and to re- 
frain from all manifestations of revenve 
or private vengeance on the ground that 
indulgence in personalities is opposed to 
their sublime ideal. The Russian and 
British Governments have agreed to send 
to the Powers a notice of the withdrawal 
of their joint plan for Macedonian re- 
forms. 
& 

The city of Tabriz is still di- 
vided between the loyalist 
troops and the revolutionary 


Civil War 
in Persia 


or parliamentary parties. The two forces 
are intrenched in different quarters of 
the city, and fighting has been going on 
between them in the streets of Tabriz for 


forty days. The property destroyed is 
valued at more than one million dollars 
and 800 people are said to have been 
killed or wounded. None of the Ameri- 
can missionaries in the city have so far 
been injured. Sata Khan, leader of the 
revolutionists, cut all the telegraph lines 
leading from Tabriz to Teheran and Rus- 
sia, in order to prevent communication 
between the Shah and his forces under 
Rakhim Khan, but at the protest of the 
British Consul, Sata Khan consented to 
the restoration of the lines, provided that - 
all despatches be submitted to him for 
censorship. The Shah has borrowed 
$250,000 from the Russian Bank at Te- 
heran by depositing as security the crown 
jewels of Persia, for the purpose of send- 
ing more reinforcements to the aid of his 
beleaguered troops in Tabriz. But the 
money has been dissipated in appeasing 
the demands of the wild tribesmen whom 
he has called to his assistance against the 
parliamentarians. The success of the 
revolution in Persia has strengthened the 
constitutional movement, and added to 
the alarm of the Shah. 





The Origin and Use of Injunctions 


BY FREDERICK DWIGHT 


[The practice of the courts with respect to the use of injunctions is a prominent topic 


in the platforms of all the political parties. 


As the subject is one not -thoroly understood 


by many persons outside of the legal profession, we have obtained the following explana- 
tory articles, one from Judge Jacob Trieber, of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas, and the other from Mr. Frederick Dwight, an attorney prac- 


ticing in New York. 
clusions upon this 


HE newly adopted platforms of the 
T two great political parties contain 
declarations upon the subject of 
“injunctions,” the Republican asserting 
that the rules relating to their issuance 


in Federal courts should be more accu- 
rately defined, the Democratic demand- 
ing first that they be not permitted in 
“industrial disputes” when they would 
not be granted otherwise, and second 
that violations, unless committed in the 
presence of the court, should be triable 
by jury.* 

Of course, the matter is primarily a 
legal one. But being brought into promi- 
nence at this time, it becomes of interest 
to all voters to ascertain what the ques- 
tion means. 


*The following are the provisions of the two plat- 
forms: 
Republican Platform. 


“We believe, however, that 
the rules of procedure in the Federal courts with 
respect to the issuance of the writ of injunction 
should be more accurately defined by statute, and 
that no injunction or temporary restraining order 
should be issued without notice except where irrep- 
arable injury would result from delay, in which 
case a speedy hearing thereafter should be granted.” 

ocratic Platform. “Experience has proved the 
necessity of a modification of the present law relating 
to injunctions and we reiterate the pledge of our 
National platforms of 1896 and 1904 in favor of the 
measure which passed the United States Senate in 
1896, but which a Republican Congress has ever since 
refused to enact: relating to contempts in Federal 
courts and providing for trial by jury in cases of in- 
direct contempt. 

“Questions of judicial practice have arisen, especial- 
ly in connection with industrial disputes. We deem 
that the parties to all judicial proceedings should be 
treated with rigid impartiality and that injunctions 
should not be issued in any cases in which injunctions 
would not issue if no industrial dispute were 
involved.” 
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We are confident that they will assist many in reaching sound con- 
important question.—Ep1Tor. ] 


Our system of law is divided into two 
parts, “law” and “equity,” injunctions be- 
ing among the remedies belonging to the 
second branch. The origin of equity as 
a system is lost in obscurity, but it can 
be said that centuries ago in England a 
case would arise occasionally in which 
one man would have a distinct grievance 
against another, but for some reason no 
existing court could afford him relief. In 
this extremity he would resort to the 
King, who would then turn the matter 
over to a semi-religious officer known as 
the Chancellor, the “Keeper of the 
King’s Conscience.” The Chancellor 
would then investigate, and, if the facts 
seemed to warrant, would order the per- 
son complained against to do justice to 
the petitioner. 

In the course of time this occasional 
and ill-defined power crystallized into the 
Court of Chancery, and its powers be- 
came known as equity. The object was 
and is to supplement the law courts, 
affording relief which they are unable to 
give. The primary tribunal is the law 
court, and a person must seek a remedy 
there if there is one; so to this day it is 
an essential allegation in an action in 
equity that there is no adequate remedy 
at law. 

A very simple illustration will serve to 
show the difference between the scope of 
law and equity as far as we are con- 
cerned with it now. If there is a fine 
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tree in front of A’s place, and B, his 
neighbor, declares he intends to cut it 
down because it interferes with his view, 
A can stand under the tree with a shot- 
gun or threaten to sue B for damages at 
law if he touches it. That is all he can 
do. And the first is in general unlawful. 
if B thinks the threat means nothing or 
believes that the court will say he had a 
right to destroy the tree, he may proceed 
to cut it down. A sues him in a law 
court, it is decided that he has been 
damaged to the extent of $100, and the 
court directs a public officer, the sheriff, 
to get $100 of B’s and hand it to A. If 
the sheriff is unable to find any money 
or other property of B, the court is help- 
less. It has done all that it could. Be- 
sides, even if he did find enough, A 
does not want his neighbor’s money. He 
wants the tree, which had stood for more 
than a generation before his house. 

In other words, in such a case the 
remedy offered by law is wholly inade- 
quate. A preventive is needed. Such a 
procedure as a private armed guard is 
usually not countenanced in civilized 
communities. What is the next best 
thing? It is a resort to a court of equity 
which will issue an order, called an in- 
junction, commanding B to keep his 
hands off the tree, under pain of punish- 
ment. In other words, it substitutes the 
threat of a powerful court for A’s per- 
sonal warning. That is all it does. A 
court of equity has no way of compelling 
B to obey the injunction. If he chooses 
to disregard the warning he is at liberty 
todo so. But in that event he is subject- 
ing himself to a double liability. A may 
still sue him for damages at law and the 
court of equity may arrest him and fine 
or imprison him for his “contempt” in 
disobeying its order. This it can do 
swiftly and sharply and thoroly. And 
the very definite prospect of such a pun- 
ishment is naturally far more of a deter- 
rent than the threats of A to bring suit 
at law. 

Thus a very striking advantage of an 
injunction may be seen at once. It puts 
down “in black and white” just what B 
must or must not do with reference to 
the matter covered by the injunction. In 
the illustration, until B has actually cut 
down the tree and has been sued by A 
and has had judgment entered against 
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him, no one knows whether the court will 
hold him liable or say he acted within 
his rights. But if a court of equity has 
previously ordered him not to destroy 
the tree, all doubt is removed and his 
duties are clear. 

Injunctions from time immemorial 
have been asked for and obtained in an 
infinite variety of matters. They have 
forbidden chemical or paper works from 
polluting streams, one man from infring: 
ing another’s patent, and even, in Texas, 
one has directed a man not to alienate 
the affections of his neighbor’s wife! 

In 1868, during a strike in England, 
the members of the labor union involved 
were ordered by an injunction of the 
equity court not to issue certain placards, 
requesting “all well-wishers of the 
union” to keep away from the employer’s 
offices. This established a precedent for 
the issuance of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes—a practice which was soon adopt- 
ed in this country, where it spread more 
rapidly than in England, especially as 
employed by the Federal courts. 

The reason is evident enough. Strikes 
as a rule display as prominent character- 
istics, first, a tendency on the part of the 
strikers to resort to violence, and sec- 
ondly, a development of local sympathy 
with the strikers. Under such circum- 
stances it is difficult for those against 
whom the strike is directed to prevent 
great and unlawful interference with 
their business and property. 

Twenty-five years ago the only way 
for American operators to deal with 
such matters was to hire private detec- 
tives, a device similar to that of A in 
the illustration standing guard at the 
tree. with a shotgun. But since that time 
the more peaceable and orderly proced- 
ure of an appeal to the court of equity 
has become the rule. That tribunal issues 
its order or injunction, directed to the 
strikers and their leaders, forbidding 
them to interfere with the property or 
operations of their former employers. 
Sometimes these orders have gone too 
far and judges have exceeded their pow- 
ers in the issuance. Thus, in a well- 
known case* a court forbade employees of 
a railroad to leave in a body, or, in other 
words, to strike. But this decision was 
promptly reversed by the higher court, 


*F. L. and J. Co. vs. N. P. R. R. Co., 60 Fed. 803. 
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which said that men have a perfect right 
to strike and leave employment individu- 
ally or in a body whenever they wish to 
do so. And this is now settled—that 
men cannot be ordered by a court of 
equity not to strike. To illustrate what 
the court may do, we may refer briefly 
to an injunction which, to the ordinary 
person, will probably not seem unreason- 
able, but which has, nevertheless, been 
attacked bitterly by those who now desire 
to curtail the courts’ power. It was the 
order granted in 1897 by Judge Jackson, 
of the United States Court, to the 


Monongah Coal and Coke Company, of © 


West Virginia, against Debs and his fol- 
lowers (striking employees). It was de- 
signed, so it read, to prohibit the defend- 
ants from “in any wise interfering with 
the management, operation or conducting 
of said mines by their owners or those 
operating them, either by menaces, 
threats or any character of intimidation 
used to. prevent the employees of said 
mines from going to or from said mines.” 
Accordingly, the defendants were or- 
dered not to (a) go on the coal com- 
pany’s property for the purpose of inter- 
fering with or intimidating employees or 
holding meetings on said property; (b) 
nor to assemble on roads from the mines 
to the miners’ houses along which the 
miners had to pass, and interfere with 
them by threats, menaces or intimidation. 
It is difficult to see in what respect such 
an order deprived the strikers of any 
rights they should have enjoyed. 

In 1895 the celebrated Debs case was 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States.* An injunction had been 
issued commanding the leaders and mem- 
bers of labor unions not to interfere in 
any way with trains running out of Chi- 
cago and bearing United States mail. 
This order had been provoked by the 
frightful confusion caused by the unions’ 
attempts to prevent the operation of all 
roads using Pullman Company cars, with 
which company the unions were quarrel- 
ing. Debs and other labor leaders were 
afterward arrested for “contempt of 
court” in disregarding this injunction 
and sentenced to brief terms in jail. Be- 
fore the Supreme Court the counsel for 
the accused men employed, as one argu- 
ment for canceling the injunction, the 
curious suggestion that the United States 

*158 U. S. 564. 





Government had power to order out 
troops to prevent any disorder and that 
was enough. The equity court, they said, 
should not be permitted in addition to 
issue orders. The prompt reply to this 
was that while the Government might, 
indeed, have met violence with bullets 
and bloodshed, it was certainly far more 
civilized and humane to bring about the 
same results, if possible, merely by the 
issuance of a paper signed by a court of 
equity. As to the effectiveness of the 
procedure as compared with a resort to 
force, the fcllowing evidence may be 
given without further comment. It is 
quoted by the court in the Debs case, 
from the testimony of one of the strike 
leaders before the United States Strike 
Commission in 1894: “As soon as the 
employees found that we were arrested 
and taken from the scene of action,” he 
said, “they became demoralized and that 
ended the strike. It was not the soldiers 
that ended the strike. It was not the old 
brotherhoods that ended the strike. It 
was simply the United States courts that 
ended the strike.” 

Generally speaking, then, at the pres- 
ent time United States courts in “indus- 
trial disputes” or strikes will, under 
proper circumstances, issue injunctions 
forbidding (a) acts of violence by the 
strikers which injure or threaten to in- 
jure property belonging to those against 
whom the strike is directed; and (b) 
assemblages of the strikers when they 
are held, not for the purpose of helping 
one another, but to injure their former 
employers or intimidate the workmen. 

We may now consider briefly the 
changes proposed by the two parties in 
the scope of this power. 

The Republican platform advocates a 
more accurate definition of the circum- 
stances under which courts of equity may 
grant injunctions. At present there are 
practically only two rules for the guid- 
ance of the court. A person who asks 
for an injunction against some one else 
must show that the other is threatening 
to injure his property, and also, as was 
said in the beginning, that even if he re- 
covered damages at law after the inju- 
ries, he would not be fairly compensated. 
Beyond these the court may use its dis- 
cretion. The platform’s suggestion is 
that Congress point out to the courts 
more clearly just when they should and 
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when they should not act, altho many 
will think that a yudge of a United States 
court is as capable as the legislators of 
determining such questions. 

The other Republican suggestion is 
that no “temporary” injunction should 
issue without previously letting the per- 
sons enjoined know about it and giving 
them a chance to urge the court not to 
make the order, unless “irreparable in- 
jury” would result from the delay, and 
that a speedy hearing thereafter should 
be granted. A Federal statute already 
provides for all of this except the last 
clause. That, however, may require a 
word of explanation, as follows: If a 
man wants to obtain ‘an injunction 
against some one else, he notifies the 
other and both appear before the court 
on a certain day to argue for and against 
the proposition. Of course, this takes 
time, and if, as in the illustration of the 
tree, the threatened act would require 
only a few minutes, it might be all over 
before A could get B before the court. 
In such extreme cases the court, on A’s 
application alone, can issue a “temporary 
restraining order,’ ordering B not to 
touch the tree until the day when both 
are to appear in court. At that later 
hearing the order is either made ‘‘perma- 
nent,” as A wants, or is canceled if B 
manages to show that he was ‘justified in 
preparing to cut down the tree. It seems 
only fair that this day for hearing the 
other side should follow as soon as pos- 
sible, as the Republican suggestion is. 
There have been instances where courts 
have allowed several months to elapse 
between signing “temporary orders” and 
hearing what those who were restrained 
had to say. Whether this provision 
should take the form of legislation or 
merely be recommended to the judges is 
a matter on which men may differ. 

The Democratic platform is more rad- 
ical. It makes two demands. First, that 
if a man is arrested for disobeying an 
injunction, the question whether he 
really did violate it shall be determined 
by a jury and not by the judge who 
granted the order, unless the judge him- 
self actually saw the violation. This is 
like saying that if a man forbade his son 
to go in swimming, and the boy arrived 
home with wet hair, the father should 
not be allowed to ask him if he had been 
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in the water, but a committee of neigh- 
bors would have to determine the fact. 
Then, perhaps, parental discipline might 
be invoked. Such a suggestion implies 
that courts would be prejudiced and is a 
reflection upon them. It would abolish the 
admirably swift and simple procedure 
now possible, and substitute the tedium 
of a jury trial. Moreover, it would be 
the destruction of a right which has ex- 
isted in the courts unquestioned since the 
time of Magna’Carta. It is wholly im- 
proper and would practically destroy the 
efficiency of the injunctive power. 

The second Democratic demand is that 
an injunction should not be granted in 
the case of a strike when it would not be 
if no strike were in progress. The 
answer to this is that no distinction ex- 
ists now. The only point is that strikes 
give rise to conditions which seldom or 
never arise under other circumstances. 
For example, a court would ‘not usually 
issue an injunction forbidding one man 
to loiter on the street. His act is harm- 
less. But when an organized body of 
strikers occupy a thorofare for the pur- 
pose of waylaying and _ intimidating 


- workmen on their way to or from their 


places of employment, a very different 
case is presented. If similar assemblages 
took place, altho no strike were in prog- 
ress, the court would doubtless enjoin 
them in the same manner. But, gener- 
ally speaking, they always occur as ac- 
companiments of industrial disturbances. 
That is all there is to the matter. 

There is no better way of concluding 
this brief summary of the scope of a 
venerable and salutary power and the 
present political attitude toward it than 
to quote a few words of one of our most 
experienced and distinguished jurists. 
Mr. Justice Brewer, of the Supreme 
Court, is reported to have said, very 
recently : “There never was a time in the 
history of the nation when the full re- 
straining power of the equity court was 
of so much importance to the nation. 
To restrict the restraining power of the 
court is a step backward toward barbar- 
ism instead of a step forward to higher 
civilization. Courts make mistakes in the 
granting of injunctions; so do they in 
other judicial action. The re- 
straining power of the court of equity 
should be enlarged and not diminished.” 

New Yorx City. 
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late about government by injunc- 
tion that a brief explanation of the 
subject may not be out of place. 

Ever since courts of equity have been 
established for the purpose of granting 
relief which the common law courts 
were unable to grant, owing to the rigid 
forms governing them, injunctions have 
been favorite methods to prevent an 
irreparable injury. As courts of equity 
will never assume jurisdiction of a 
cause if there can be complete and ade- 
quate relief granted by a law court, un- 
less it is to prevent a multiplicity of suits, 
which in a court of equity can be deter- 
mined in one action, it follows as of 
course that no injunction is ever granted 
unless it is clearly shown that not only 
will the party applying for the writ suffer 
great injury, but that it is of such a 
nature that an‘ action for damages or any 
other suit in a law court cannot afford 
complete or adequate relief. The writ of 
injunction is a command from a court of 
equity to the persons named therein to 
abstain from doing certain acts therein 
described. Injunctions are temporary or 
permanent, and there are also temporary 
restraining orders. A permanent injunc- 
tion is when it is granted at the final 
hearing of the cause and is a final decree. 
A temporary injunction is one granted 
before the final hearing, but after a hear- 
ing before the court or a judge thereof, 
with full opportunity to all parties to the 
suit to introduce evidence and be heard. 
The object of the temporary injunction 
is to retain the status quo and prevent 
acts which could probably not be undone 
thereafter, and is to remain only in force 
until there is a final trial, when it is 
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Pviate has been so much said of 


either dissolved, if improperly granted, 
or made permanent if the law and the 
evidence require it. If dissolved, the par- 
ties enjoined are entitled to recover from 
the plaintiffs all damages sustained by 
reason of the granting of the temporary 
injunction. In order to insure the pay- 
ment of these damages, the plaintiff is 
required, before the temporary injunc- 
tion, after it has been granted, becomes 
effective, to execute a bond in such sum 
as the court or judge granting it directs. 

The temporary restraining order, the 
effect of which is practically the same as 
that of a temporary injunction, is usually 
issued without notice to the defendant, 
upon the allegations of the petition and 
ex parte proofs, and is to remain only in 
effect until a hearing after notice and 
opportunity to offer proofs can be had 
on the application for the temporary in- 
junction. Such temporary restraining 
orders are only granted in extreme cases, 
when it is clearly shown that unless im- 
mediate action is had great and irrep- 
arable injury is likely to be suffered. 
They are usually granted when it is 
shown that. property rights are about to 
be destroyed, and the losses are of a 
nature that an award of damages would 
not be an adequate compensation for the 
threatened injury, or if the defendants 
are hopelessly insolvent, and for this 
reason a judgment for the damages sus- 
tained would be valueless. The former 
cases most frequently arise where the 
property threatened has a special value 
over and above its intrinsic value; the 
latter in cases of strikes and threatened 
destruction of property by men of no 
means, so that a judgment against them 
for the value of the business or property 
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destroyed would be uncollectible. As 
most of the attacks on injunctions are 
directed against those granted by the 
national courts, [ shall confine this article 
to them. As judges are no more infal- 
lible than other men, some, no doubt, at 
times erroneously grant temporary or 
permanent injunctions not warranted by 
law, just as errors are commited in the 
trials of all other causes, including those 
involving life or liberty. Such errors can 
only be corrected by appeal to an appel- 
late tribunal, which ordinarily can only 
be taken after the final hearing in the 
trial court. As the granting of a tempo- 
rary injunction is interlocutory, and not 
final, an erroneous grant of the writ may 
cause great mischief if a dissolution 
thereof cannot be had within a reasonable 
time. To remedy this Congress has, by 
special act, provided that an order grant- 
ing a temporary injunction or a refusal 
to dissolve such an injunction shall not 
only be appealable at once, without await- 
ing the final decree, but that such an 
appeal shall have precedence over other 
appeals in the appellate court, provided 
the appeal is taken within thirty days. 
Thus, by the exercise of proper diligence, 
a final decision can be obtained from the 
appellate tribunal within a short tinie, not 
exceeding six months, and perhaps soon- 
er. This privilege is only granted to the 
party enjoined, as the refusal to grant 
a temporary injunction is not appealable 
until there has been a final disposition of 
the cause in the trial court. 

As the injunction acts only on the 
person, its effectiveness depends solely 
upon obedience to the mandate of the 
court. For this reason disobedience is 
treated as in all other cases as a contempt 
of court, subject to such punishment as, 
in the opinion of the court, will secure 
obedience. The usual procedure is for 
the court, upon being advised by a peti- 
tion under oath that the injunction has 
been violated, to issue a rule on the party, 
informing him of the charge and requir- 
ing him to show cause at a time specified 
why he should not be punished for the 
contempt. There is then a hearing be- 
fore the court, with full opportunity to 
all parties to introduce evidence, and if 
the court finds from the evidence that 
there has been a wilful violation of the 
injunction, such punishment is inflicted 


as the court deems proper under the 
circumstances and will secure compli- 
ance with its judgment. 

The order in such contempt proceed- 
ings is subject to review by an appellate 
court, or a discharge from imprisonment 
may be sought by means of a writ of 
habeas corpus, and if found that the evi- 
dence did not warrant a finding of guilty 
ot contempt, or that the injunction was 
improperly granted, the defendant is dis- 
charged. Such punishments for con- 
tempt are resorted to in many proceed- 
ings other than those for injunctions. A 
refusal to convey property, or pay over 
moneys, when directed by a decree of the 
court, are treated as contempts, nor is 
this process limited to courts of equity. 
All courts possess that power. Thus, 
disobedience to the commands of a writ 
of mandamus issued by a law court, to a 
subpena for a witness, to a summons to 
one selected as a juror, resistance to 
process of a court, are all treated in the 
same manner. The fact that the acts of 
the party may also be punishable by a 
criminal proceeding does not deprive the 
civil court, whether a common law or 
equity court, of its power to enforce com- 
pliance with its order by the summary 
process of contempt proceedings. This 
power is inherent in every court and has 
existed and been exercised ever since 
courts have existed in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. 

As the main object of proceedings for 
injunctions is to obtain speedy relief, in- 
stant compliance alone will secure it. 
For this reason, proceedings for con- 
tempt must necessarily be had at once, 
else the object of the suit will be defeat- 
ed. If a railway company is about to 
build its road over the private property 
of a citizen without his consent or with- 
out having acquired the right to do so by 
condemnation proceedings, as prescribed 
by law, only an injunction or restraining 
order, granted immediately, will protect 
him in the enjoyment of the right guar- 
anteed to him by our constitutions, that 
no person shall be deprived of his prop- 
erty without due process of law, and un- 
less the courts possess the power to en- 
force obedience, its orders will be value- 
less. The same rule applies to all other 
proceedings. The refusal of a witness 
to appear in court in obedience to a sub- 
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pena may result in defeating the ends of 
justice. A refusal to convey property, 
the title to which, it is decreed by the 
court, is held by the defendant fraudu- 
lently, it having been purchased with 
plaintiff's money and for him, can defeat 
the decree of the court unless he can be 
coerced by the court to comply with its 
order, and the most effective way of se- 
curing compliance is by directing him to 
be imprisoned, until he complies. A re- 
fusal to produce books at a trial, in 
obedience to an order of the court, is 
punished in that manner, and so are 
hundreds of other cases, which it is un- 
necessary to mention. This punishment 
is not only for the protection of litigants, 
but to maintain the dignity of the courts. 
How can respect for the judgments of 
the courts be obtained if the means of 
enforcing them are taken from them? 
Should this power be taken from them 
and submitted to trial by jury? To do 
so would not only defeat in many in- 
stances the ends of justice, but would in 
effect make the jury the appellate trib- 
unal of the acts of the court. To submit 
the question to a trial by jury would 
cause delays, which, as has been shown, 
would defeat the main object of the suit, 
especially as jury verdicts must be unan- 
imous. One obstinate or corrupt juror 
can prevent a verdict, and until there is 


remarked the preacher. 
“And fundamentally all right,” 
added the politician. 
“And its resources are unlimited,” put 
in the captain of industry. 
“And its methods of doing business 
are correct,” said the political econo- 
mist. 


od Bee country is morally sound,” 





Why Discuss It ? 


BY ELLIS O. JONES 





a final verdict, the parties could continue 
violating or disregarding the injunction. 
Jurors may decline to accept as the law 
the charge of the court, as is frequently 
done in trials of criminals, and thus prac- 
tically vacate injunctions lawfully grant- 
ed, for a verdict of not guilty would be 
final and not subject to review by any 
court. 

That some judges have erred in grant- 
ing temporary injunctions is no more 
reason to do away with the writ than to 
deprive them of trying men charged with 
the crime of murder, as there are thou- 
sands of instances in which judgments of 
conviction for murder have been set aside 
by appellate tribunals for errors com- 
mitted by the trial judge. If a judge is 
corrupt or not sufficiently learned in the 
law the Constitution provides a remedy 
for his removal, but a careful examina- 
tion of the reports of the courts of last 
resort will show that fewer cases in 
which injunctions had been granted have 
been reversed for error than judgments 
in any other branch of jurisprudence. In 
my opinion, the safety of the citizen in 
injunction proceedings under existing 
laws is not endangered as long as there 
is an intelligent, learned, honest and fear- 
less judiciary. Such a judiciary is the 
safety of the republic and all its citizens, 
the highest as well as the humblest. 


Littte Rock, Ark. 


“And you cannot down the American 
spirit,” said the jingo. 

“Hurrah for the flag,” shouted the 
schoolboy. 

“Everything is in good shape, then?” 
inquired the Man from Missouri. 

“Yes,” was the unanimous response. 

“Then why are you talking so much 
about it?” asked the M. F. M. 


Cotumsus, Onto. 
















The Bunch of Violets 


BY W. G. BOWDOIN 


The violet’s charms I prize indeed, 
So modest ’tis and fair, 
And smells so sweet. 


—Goethe. 
Tio ts is something very appealing 


to the feminine mind about flow- 

ers.. A violet, an orchid, a pink, 

a rose, a lily of the valley, a narcissus or 
other flower, single or in mass, when 
neatly pinned on, nestles at ‘the corsage 
or on the bosom as a harmonious adorn- 
ment of the feminine wearer, to whom 
the flower’s exquisite shape or delicate 
perfume is offered as a deserved tribute. 
Flowers and the woman go hand in hand. 
Oliver Stone knew this, as he walked 
along the street one Sunday afternoon. 
He recognized, vaguely perhaps, but 
nevertheless recognized, the affinity that 
always has and always will exist between 
flowers and femininity. It was because 


of this recognition that he stepped into a 
florist’s shop, by which, with less discrim- 
ination, he might easily have passed, and 


bought a bunch of violets. Mr. Stone, 


it may be said, in passing, had an en- 


gagement to dine at his club with his 
soul’s idol, and he had an idea that vio- 
lets would look well upon her as he sat 
at table and looked across at her. So he 
bought the bunch of violets and paid 
their winter price. The florist wrapped 
them up. but the bundle looked suspi- 
ciously like the flowers that they were. 
Mr. Stone did not seem to care anything 
about this circumstance, however, and 
after leaving the florist’s, continued his 
walk with a jaunty air. He even hummed 
a few lyrical bars from one of the light 
operas. 

There was nothing very remarkable 
about the appearance of Mr. Stone to 
differentiate him from any other man. 
He was neatly but unobtrusivelv drest. 
His shoes were well polished and a care- 
ful observer might have noticed that his 
four-in-hand tie was a new one. The 
January air was brisk: and. as. he 
breathed it, he realized something of the 
jov of living, even when a man lacks 
riches. He saw things tinted with 


couleur de rose and naturally felt jovial. 
The shop windows were for the most 
part uncurtained as he past, and their 
diversified contents were cunningly ar- 
ranged so as to be as alluring as possible. 
Every now and then Mr. Stone would 
pause and Jook at one of the show win- 
dows. He was particularly interested in 
the art shops, and he gazed long and 
earnestly at certain pictures that were 
hung on the line in their windows. 

He was conscious of the hum that pre- 
cedes the passing of a metropolitan trol- 
ley car, but he paid no attention to the 
frequent dashing by of these cars. He 
was thinking about a certain personality 
that had great charm for him, and the 
people that he met and past, the shop 
windows, the traction cars and every- 
thing else that tended to distract, were, 
after all, only backgrounds, against 
which, conjured up by a vivid mentality, 
stood out in bold relief, the girl and the 
delightful red coat that she was wearing 
this season. : 

Mr. Stone was not particularly hur- 
ried, but he walked on. His fleece-lined 
gloves kept his hands warm in the chill 
air. The city trees along the traversed 
streets were bare of the foliage that 
makes them so attractive in summer 
time, but the trolley wires seemed to sing 
merrily to him of her in a manner which 
entirely offset the melancholy suggested 
by the denuded trees. It is singular 
what a mighty influence is often exerted 
bv one who is far away. Possibly there 
is more to the absent treatment practised 
by the Christian Scientists than the skep- 
tics are willing to admit. However this 
may be, Mr. Stone walked on and on and 
on. At a certain cross street he met his 
friend James Osborne walking toward 
him. Osborne advanced with extended 
hand. 

“How are you, Stone?” 
“Pleasant day after the rain.” 

The two shook hands cordially. Os- 
borne continued, uncrushed by the iron 
look of Stone, inspired, perhaps by pre- 
monition. 


said he. 
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“I see you are about to call upon her 
and that you are going to pay the usual 
tribute in the way of flowers. Is it not 
so?” 

It is difficult to say why, but under the 
influence of psychology, the analysis of 
which need not here concern us, the 
manner of Stone changed quickly but 
almost imperceptibly from gay to grave. 
He liked Osborne, but to be questioned 
thus by him was a jarring note. In an- 
other moment Talleyrand’s famous dic- 
tum, that language was given to us for 
the purpose of concealing our thoughts, 
came over him in a flash of happy in- 
spiration, unconsciously shaping his re- 
ply. 
‘My dear Osborne,” said Stone, “your 
conclusions do you credit, but alas, they 
are based upon false premises. It is true 
that I carry flowers. In point of fact I 
may say that they are violets, but their 
destination is, unfortunately, not such as 
you have outlined. I weep bitter, scald- 
ing tears when I think of the joy that 
might come to me if your suggestions 
could only be realized, but my errand to- 
day is concerned rather with an attempt 
to moderate the sufferings of one of the 
members of our lodge, Freeman, you 
know, who now languishes in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and these violets will, I trust, 
lend themselves to comforting him when 
I leave after I have visited with him for 
a brief hour or so.” 

“You will,” said Stone, gaining confi- 
dence in the realization of a good lie, well 
told, “again see how easy it is to be 
mistaken, in this sad world of ours, and 
that more than one disposition may easily 
be made of violets, sweet violets.” 

He paused for reply. “Yes,” said Os- 
borne, “I see, I see. By the way,” he 
remarked, somewhat irrelevantly, “give 
my regards to your mother and let us 
hope that .your hospital friend will soon 
recover. It is a joyous thing to have a 
friend, such as you, to bring violets to 
his cotside. My dear Stone, let me not 
detain you longer lest your languishing 
friend should over-languish. Farewell, 
Stone, you ministering angel, farewell,” 
and Osborne past on. 

So did Stone, who could not help won- 
dering meanwhile if Osborne suspected 
insincerity. Mr. Stone continued his 


walk toward the trysting place already 
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agreed upon. Suddenly a fire engine, with 
frenzied horses and clanging bell, dashed 
past him, followed by the usual throng 
of idlers who are always attracted by a 
fire engine. The Sunday calm was rudely 
broken. So also was the train of thought 
on the part of Mr. Stone, which, had 
easily drifted back to the red coat, the 
girl in it, and the flowers he meant that 
she should wear at dinner that night. 
Fire engines at such a time are very dis- 
tracting. 

Mr. Stone reached the Brooklyn Bridge 
and began to walk over it. He looked 
toward New York City and saw its sky- 
line. He had seen it many times before, 
but upon this particular Sunday after- 
noon it seemed to stand out stronger per- 
haps than ever. When he vaguely real- 
ized what it meant to so many people he 
was tremendously imprest. 

“Dear old New York. There is no 
other city like it.” So he mused as he 
looked toward Governor’s Island. Now 
he had past over the bridge and essayed 
to cross Broadway. A street car got per- 
sistently in front of him and barred his 
progress for fully ten minutes. When 
the way was finally cleared of this ob- 
struction he saw another friend, one Wil- 
liam Lathrop, approaching. He greeted 
him pleasantly, but not with over-enthu- 
siasm, as he now wished to avoid deten- 
tion. 

Mr. Lathrop was, however, uninflu- 
enced by similar considerations. He was 
in no hurry whatever. The two ex- 
changed greetings and past the time of 


ay. 

Suddenly Lathrop noticed the flowers, 
and suspicion entered into him as did 
the evil spirits into the herd of swine, 
who thereupon dashed violently down a 
steep place into the sea, to their uni- 
versal undoing. 

“Where away with the flowers, friend 
Stone?” said Lathrop. Stone again dis- 
sembled. “These violets, you mean? 
Oh, I am taking them to the club to be 
distributed to the heathen,” said he, 
without pausing to think. But suddenly 
realizing his careless utterance, he mur- 
mured sotto voce: “Heaven save the 
mark. May I be forgiven these vain 
words.” 

“Are these heathen foreign or domes- 
tic?” inquired Lathrop. 
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“Yes. No. I guess so.. I don’t 
know,” confusedly said Stone. “Why do 
you ask?” 





“Oh, nothing, only such people have 
interested me for years,” said Lathrop. 
‘I have always wondered why the 
heathen rage and why they imagine vain 
things the way they are said to do. Can 
it be that the heathen are feminine? But 
no, of course they can’t be. And yet, 
and yet, and yet——-” He did not finish. 
Into the eyes of Lathrop there came a 
faraway look that strikingly resembled 
the so-called “hunted look” that finds 
mention in folk lore tales. He was think- 
ing hard and ere he was aware he had 
mechanically moved on, just before a 
blue-coated policeman, wearing his new 
military cap, could formulate his intended 
order for him to do so. Stone gazed 
meditatively after the retreating form of 
Lathrop and mentally wished him a 
pleasant journey and a safe return, in 
the manner of the landlord of the fash- 
ionable seaside hotel, whose business it is 
to welcome, the coming and speed the 
parting guest. Stone felt that he could 
with a clear conscience speed Lathrop, in 
spite of his mythical story of the heathen 
destination of the violets that he still held 
firmly clasped in his right hand. 

Breathing easily, at this last escape, 
Stone had but just turned the corner 
when who should reappear but the ubiq- 
uitous Osborne, and, woeful to relate, 
with him was Miss Freeman, the sister 
of his only real creation, the sick fellow 
lodge member. 















































































































































Was ever the green so green before, 
These delicate grasses, God’s grasses and 
mine? 
This wonderful sun-flickered, sun-laced floor 
Where the clovers shine? : 




















And this wide fair field where the wild bees 
range 
I walk with The King in the great earth- 
_ song; 
Piver and fifer and minstrel strange 
Our foot-path throng, 
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Fifer and piper and wood-note wing 
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“Well met,” cried Osborne gleefully. 
‘Miss Freeman is just on her way to 
St. Luke’s. You can take her there and 
make your visit at the same time.” 

With a wrathful glare, barely smoth- 
ered as Miss Freeman looked in amaze- 
ment at him, Stone muttered an excuse 
about a previous engagement before he 
would be ready to go to the hospital and 
fled precipitately down a side street. 

Reaching at last the place of meeting, 
worn out with his fabrications of the 
_afternoon, exasperated by the open in- 
credulity of his friends, and the final nar- 
row escape, he threw the flowers into the 
girl’s hands, saying somewhat impa- 
tiently, “Take them!” All. unconscious 
of their previous history, the girl drew 
herself up indignant at the manner of 
the gift. Dire consequences threatened 
to overtake Stone, but truth, tho late in 
the day and almost crushed to earth, 
triumphed at last. As he faithfully de- 
lineated the agonizing experiences of the 
afternoon her anger faded, and she wore 
the violets for him just as he had intend- 
ed she should do in the first place, and 
all the time. When he looked over the 
teacups at her, he forgot all about the 
hypothetical visit to St. Luke’s Hospital 
and the mythical distribution of his flow- 
ers to the heathen by his club about 
which he had so wickedly romanced. 
And the only thing about which he could 
possibly think was how becoming the 
delicately perfumed violets looked on the 
girl who in dining sat immediately facing 
him at the table. 


Brooxtyn, New York. 


Never the name to a one I know, 


Tho The King, He knoweth them, name by 
name; 


- But the singing it tangles my heart-strings so 


In the day’s white flame. 








Where the green is so green, God’s green 
and mine; 


Every grass-blade a stall where a singer can 


sing : 
And a sun-mote shine, 
Wasuincton, D. C, 


The Nature of Love 


BY H. G. WELLS 


AvutHor oF “THe War oF THE Wortps,” “A Mopern Utopia,” “THe Future or AMERICA,” 


OVE does not seem to me to be a 
. simple, elemental thing. It is one 
of the vicious tendencies of the 
human mind to think that whatever can 
be given a simple name can be abstracted 
as a single something in a state of 
quintessential purity. This is not true 
of harmony or beauty, and these are 
synthetic things. You bring together this 
which is not beautiful and that which is 
not beautiful, and behold! beauty! So 
also love is, I think, a synthetic thing. 
One observes this and that, one is inter- 
ested and stirred; suddenly the metal 
fuses, the dry bones live! One loves. 

Almost every interest in one’s being 
may be a factor in the love synthesis. 
But apart from the overflowing of the 
parental instinct that makes all that is 
fine and delicate and young dear to us 
and to be cherished, there are two main 
factors that bring us into love with our 
fellows. There is first the emotional ele- 
ments in our nature that arise out of the 
tribal necessity, out of a fellowship in 
battle and hunting, drinking and feast- 
ing, out of the needs and excitements and 
delights of those occupations; and there 
is next the intenser, narrower desirings 
and gratitudes, satisfactions and expecta- 
tions that come from sexual intercourse. 
Now, both these factors originate in phy- 
sical needs and consummate in material 
acts, and it is well to remember that this 
great growth of love in life roots there, 
and, it may be, dies when its roots are 
altogether cut away. 

At its lowest, love is the mere sharing 
of—or, rather, the desire to share—pleas- 
ure and excitement, the excitements of 
conflict, or lust, or what not. I think 
that the desire to partake, the desire to 
merge one’s’ individual identity with an- 
other’s, remains a necessary element in 
all personal loves. It is a way out of 
ourselves, a breaking down of our indi- 
vidual separation, just as hate is an in- 
tensification of that. Personal love is the 
narrow and intense form of that break- 
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ing down, just as what I call salvation is 
its widest, most extensive form. We 
cast aside our reserves, our secrecies, our 
defenses; we open ourselves; touches 
that would be intolerable from common 
people become a mystery of delight; acts 
of self-abasement and self-sacrifice are 
charged with symbolical pleasure. We 
cannot tell which of us is me, which you. 
Our imprisoned egoism looks out thru 
this window, forgets its walls,and is for 
those brief moments released and uni- 
versal. 

For most of us the strain of primordial 
sexual emotion in our loves is very 
strong. Many men can.love oftly women, 
many women only men, and some can 
scarcely love at all without bodily desire. 
But the love of fellowship is a strong 
one also, and for many love is most pos- 
sible and easy when the thought of physi- 
cal lovemaking has been banished. Then 
the lovers will pursue other interests to- 
gether, will work together or journey 
together. So we have the warm fellow- 
ships of men for men and women for 
women. But even then it may happen 
that men friends together will talk of 
women, and women friends of men. 
Nevertheless we have also the strong 
and altogether sexless glow of those who 
have fought well together, or drunk or 
jested together, or hunted a common 
quarry. 

Now, it seems to me that the believer 
must also be a lover, that he will love as 
much as he can and as many people as 
he can, and in many moods and ways. 
As I have said already, many of those 
who have taught religion and morality 
in the past have been neglectful or un- 
duly jealous of the intenser personal 
loves... They have been, to put it by a 
figure, urgent upon the road to the ocean. 
To that'they would lead us, tho we come 
to it shivering, fearful and unprepared, 
and they grudge it that we should strip 
and plunge into the wayside stream. But 
all streams, all rivers, come from this 
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ocean in the beginning, lead back to it 
in the end. 

It is the essential fact of love, as I 
conceive it, that it breaks down the 
boundaries of self. That love is most 
perfect which does most completely 
merge its lovers. But no love is alto- 
gether perfect, and for most men and 
women love is no more than a partial 
and temporary lowering of the barriers 
that keep them apart. With many, the 
attraction of love seems always to fall 
short of what I hold to be its end; it 
draws people together in the most 
momentary of self-forgetfulness, and for 
the rest seems rather to enhance their 
egotisms and their difference. They are 
secret from one another even in their 
embraces. There is a sort of love that 
is egotistical lust almost regardless of its 
partner, a sort of love that is mere flesh- 
less pride and vanity at a white heat. 
There is the lovemaking that springs 
from a sheer boredom, like a man read- 
ing a story-book to fill an-hour. These 


inferior loves seek to accomplish an 
agreeable dct, or they seek the pursuit 


or glory of a living possession; they aim 
at gratification, or excitement, or con- 
quest. True love seeks to be mutual and 
easy-minded, free of doubts, but these 
egotistical mockeries of love have always 
resentment in them, and hatred in them, 
and a watchful distrust. Jealousy is the 
measure of self-love in love. 

True love is a synthetic thing, an out- 
come of life; it is not a universal thing. 
It is, I hold, the individualized correla- 
tive of salvation; like that, it is a syn- 
thetic consequence of conflicts and con- 
fusions. Many people do not desire or 
need salvation; they cannot understand 
it, much less can they achieve it; for 
them chaotic life suffices. So, too, many 
never, save for some rare moment of 
illumination, desire or feel love. Its 
happy abandonment, its careless self- 
giving, these things are mere foolishness 
to them. But much has been said and 
sung of faith and love alike, and in their 
confused greed these things also they de- 
sire and parody. They act worship, they 
make a fine fuss of their devotions. 
They must have a few half-furtive, half- 
flaunting, fallen love-triumphs prowling 
the secret back streets of their lives, they 
know not why. 

(In setting this down be it remem- 
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bered I am doing my best to tell what is 
in me because | am trying to put my 
whole view of life before the reader 
without any vital omissions. These are 
difficult matters to explain; one lets in 
a hard light suddenly upon things that 
have lurked in warm intimate shadows, 
dim inner things engendering motives. 
I am not only telling quasi-secret things 
but exploring them for myself. They 
are none the less real and important be- 
cause they are elusive.) 

True love, I think, is not simply felt, 
but known. Just as salvation as I con- 
ceive it demands a fine intelligence and 
mental activity, so love calls to brain and 
body alike and all one’s powers. There 
is always elaborate thinking and dream- 
ing in love. Love will stir imaginations 
that have never stirred before. 

Love may be and is for the most part 
one-sided. It is the going out from one- 
self that is love and not the accident of 
its return. It is the expedition, whether 
it fail or succeed. 

But an expedition starves that comes 
to no port. Love seeks mutuality and 
grows by the sense and hope of re- 
sponses, or we should love beautiful in- 
animate things more than we do. Fail- 
ing a full return, it makes the most of an 
inadequate return. Failing a sustained 
return, it welcomes a temporary coinci- 
dence. But it seeks a full return always, 
and the fullness of life has come only to 
those who, loving, have met the lover. 

I am trying to be as explicit as possi- 
ble in thus writing about love. But the 
substance in which one works here is 
emotion that evades definition; poetic 
flashes and figures of speech are truer 
than prosaic statements. Body and the 
most sublimated ecstasy pass into one an- 
other, exchange themselves, and elude 
vr" net of words we cast. 

I have put out two ideas of unifica- 
tion and self-devotion, extremes upon a 
scale one from another; one of these 
ideas is that devotion to the purpose in 
things I have called salvation, the other 
that devotion to some other most fitting 
and satisfying individual which is pas- 
sionate love, the former extensive as the 
universe, the latter the intensest thing in 
life. These, it seems to me, are the 
boundary and the living capital of the 
empire of life we rule. 

All empires need a comprehending 
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boundary, but many have not one capital 
but many chief cities, and all have cities 
and towns and villages beyond the capi- 
tal. It is an impoverished capital that 
has no dependent towns, and it is a poor 
iove that will not overflow in affection 
and eager, kindly curiosity and sympathy 
and the search for fresh mutuality. To 
love is to go loving radiantly thru the 
world. To love and be loved is to be 
fearless of experience and rich in the 
power to give. : 

For he who has faith, death, so far as 
it is his own death, ceases to possess any 
quality of terror. The experiment will 
be over, the rinsed beaker return to its 
shelf, the crystals gone dissolving down 
the wastepipe; the duster sweeps the 
bench. But the deaths of those we love 
are harder to understand or bear. 

It happens that of those very intimate 
with me I have lost only one, and that 
came slowly and elaborately, a long, 
gradual separation wrought by the ac- 
cumulation of years and mental decay, 
but many close friends and many whom 
I have counted upon for sympathy and 
fellowship have past out of my world. I 
miss such a one as Bob Stevenson, that 
luminous, extravagant talker, that eager, 
fantastic mind. I miss him whenever I 
write. - It is less pleasure now to 
write a story, since he will never read it, 
much less give me a word of praise for 
it. And I miss York Powell’s friendly 
laughter and Henley’s jolly and gener- 
ous welcome. They made a warmth that 
has gone, those men. I can understand 
why I, with my fumbling lucidities and 
explanations, have to finish up presently 
and go, expressing as I do the mood of 
a type and of a time, but not those ra- 
diant presences. 

_And the gap these men have left, these 
men with whom after all I only sat now 
and again, or wrote to in a cheerful mood 
or got a letter from at timés, gives me 
some measure of the thing that happens, 
that may happen, when the mind that is 
always near one’s thoughts, the person 
who moves to one’s movement and lights 
nearly all the common flow of events 
about one with the reminder of fellow- 
ship and meaning—ceases. 

Faith which feeds on personal love 
must at last prevail over it. If faith 
has any virtue it must have it here when 


we find ourselves bereft and isolated, fac- 
ing a world from which the light has 
fled, leaving it bleak and strange. We 
live for experience and the race; these 
individual interludes are just helps to 
that; the warm inn in which we lovers 
met and refreshed was but a halt on a 
journey. When we have loved to the 
intensest point we have done our best 
with each other. To keep to that image 
of the inn, we must not sit overlong 
at our wine beside the fire. We must go 
on to new experiences and new adven 
tures. Death comes to part us and turn 
us out and set us on the road again. 

But the dead stay where we leave 
them. 

I suppose that is the real good in death 
that they do-stay; that it makes them 
immortal for us. -Living they were mor- 
tal, but now they can never spoil them- 
selves or be spoilt by change again. They 
have finished—for us, indeed, just as 
much as themselves. There they: sit for- 
ever, rounded off and bright and done. 
Beside these clear and certain memories 
I have of my dead, my impressions of 
the living are vague, provisional things. 

And since they are gone out of the 
world and become immortal memories 
in me, I feel no need to think of them 
as in some disembodied and incompre- 
hensible elsewhere, changed and yet not 
done. I want actual immortality for 
those I love as little as I desire it for 
myself. 

Indeed, I dislike the idea that those | 


‘have loved are immortal in any real 


sense ; it conjures up dim, uncomfortable, 
drifting phantoms that have no kindred 
with the flesh and blood I knew. I would 
as soon think of them trailing after the 
tides up and down the Channel outside 
my window. Bob Stevenson for me is a 
presence utterly concrete, slouching, 
eager, quick-eyed, intimate and profound. 
carelessly drest (at Sandgate he com- 
monly wore a little felt hat that belonged 
to his son) and himself; himself, indis- 
soluble matter and spirit, down to the 
heels of his boots. I cannot conceive of 
his as any but a concrete immortality. If 
he lives, he lives as I knew him, and 
clothed as I knew him, and with his un- 
alterable voice, in a heaven of dzedal 
flowers or a hell of ineffectual flame; he 
lives, dreaming and talking and explain- 
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ing, explaining it all very earnestly, so I 
picture him, into the ear of the principal 
person of the place—wherever his lot has 
fallen. 

I have a real hatred for those dreary 
fools and knaves who would have me 
suppose that Henley, that crippled Titan, 
may conceivably be tapping at the under- 
side of a mahogany .table or scratching 
stifled incoherence into a locked slate! 
Henley tapping!—for the professional 
purposes of Sludge! If he found him- 
self among the circumstances of a spirit- 
ualist seance he would, I know, instantly 
smash the table with that big fist of his. 
And as the splinters flew, surely York 
Powell, out of the dead past from which 
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he shines on me, would laugh that hearty 
laugh of his back into the world again. 

Henley is nowhere now except that, 
red-faced and jolly, like an October sun- 
set, he leans over a gate at Worthing 
after a long day of picnicking at Clank- 
tonbury Ring, or sits at his Woking table 
praising and quoting “The Admirable 
Bashville,” or, blue-shirted and wearing 
the hat that Nicholson has painted, is 
thrust and lugged, laughing and talking 
aside in his bath-chair, along the Worth- 
ing esplanade. . . . 

And Bob Stevenson walks forever 
about a garden in Chiswick, talking ‘n 
the dusk. 


SanpGaTe, Kent, ENGLAND. ¥ 


The New Constitution in Turkey 


BY MUNDJI BEY 


TurxisH Consut GENERAL. 


INDEPENDENT for the opportunity he 


| AM indebted to the editor of THE 
offered me to speak about my coun- 


try, Turkey, which is so often misrepre- 
sented by foes and so-called friends. Her 
foes have failed to see the rise of the 
young Ottoman, his struggle, his ener- 
getic work and aspirations to attain the 
highest civilization. Her so-called friends 
have stood with the old —— and its 


representatives, the Yildiz Kiosk clique, 
injuring the cause of Ottoman freedom. 

The history of the Young Turkish 
party is to be traced back to the times of 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, the uncle of the pres- 
ent ruler of the Ottoman Empire. The 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT may be re- 
minded that Sultan Abdul Aziz commit- 
ted suicide, but some of the Palace offi- 
cials, to avoid further revolution, changed 
the whole form of Abdul Aziz’s tragedy, 
and fabricated the story of the murder, 
attributing it to the reformers. These 
pioneers of Ottoman freedom were perse- 
cuted, some were beheaded, imprisoned, 
exiled and some met with the fate of 
midnight murder at Yildiz. None of 
them today is in the active revolutionary 
field. 


During the reign of Abdul Aziz, 
Prince Mustaffa Fazil Pasha, who occu- 
pied many important positions in Turkey, 
took with him to Paris a few bright 
young Turks for their education. Among 
these students were Kemal Bey and Ali 
Suavi Effendi. Soon they acquired a 
mastery of the French language and felt 
the influence of the Western civilization ; 
they realized that their Vatan (Father- 
land) needed reforms. A Turkish week- 
ly was started at once to propagate West- 
ern ideas among their compatriots in 
Constantinople. This was about a half 
century ago. 

It is, perhaps, interesting to know how 
the term “Young Turk” came into exist- 
ence. While these young men were stu- 
dents at the Paris University they at- 
tracted much attention on account of 
their intelligence, cleverness and dili- 
gence. One day one of the professors 
remarked before his class, “How differ- 


ent and how funny the young Turks 


are,” and since then the Ottoman reform- 
ers were identified as Young Turks. 

The periodical newspaper, Medjmouaa, 
which was edited and published in Paris 
by Ali Suavi, a clergyman, highly edu- 
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cated, brave, energetic and intelligent, 
was taken and widely read in Turkey. 
At that era Turkey had liberty of the 
press. Many daily, weekly and satiric 
papers were published in Constantinople. 
It was at that time that Kemal Bey, that 
grand old Ottoman patriot, wrote many 
dramas: “Patrie,”’ “Silistre,” “Poor Boy” 
‘and many others, which were played by 
Armenian actors like Gully Agop, who 
had a great theater at Gedik Pasha, at 
Stamboul. Sultan Abdul Aziz went 


there once a week and occupied the im- ’ 


perial box with his foreign diplomatic 
guests. 

These were promising days for the 
Ottoman Empire. Prominent, able and 
world-renowned diplomats like Aali 
Pasha and Fouad Pasha managed the 
ship of state and managed it well. At 
that time Turkey was the third naval 
Power in the world, coming next to 
Great Britain and France. Unfortunately, 
Sultan Abdul Aziz was a man of pomp 
and show, and thru his imprudent ex- 
travagance the Ottoman debt increased, 
and the treasury was almost bankrupt and 
the country ruined. 
sidered a great Power, financially we 
were embarrassed. The Cabinet finally 
decided to dethrone Sultan Abdul Aziz, 
and the famous coup d'etat followed. 
Murad V, the unfortunate prince, was 
proclaimed Sultan, only to rule for three 
months, as a consequence of a palace 
intrigue, which I cannot explain here for 
the lack of space. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid became Emperor 
of the Ottomans, with a solemn_ promise 
to grant a constitution, which was elab- 
orated by Midhat Pasha and other Lib- 
erals, men like Sheikh-ul-Islam Hair- 
Ullah, Hussein Avni Pasha, Minister of 
War, Rashid Pasha, and some highly 
educated Armenians, like Odian, who 
were co-workers and advisers of Midhat 
Pasha. 

Did Abdul Hamid perform his prom- 
ises? 
1876, four months after his accession to 
the throne. The first Ottoman Parliament 
met on March roth, 1876, at Dar-ul- 
Funoum, which place was designated for 
the Chamber of Deputies. The first 
Parliament, in harmony with the Senate, 
set out at once to carry out reforms in 
the empire. This alarmed Sultan Hamid, 


Altho we were con-" 


Yes, he did—on December 18th, - 
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and on the eve of the declaration of war 
with Russia the Parliament met for the 
last time on February 18th, 1877. 

What was the state of affairs in Tur- 
key from the closing of the first Parlia- 
ment till the granting of the new consti- 
tution on July 24th last? In short, it 
was a period of the decay of Turkey, the 
loss of many Ottoman territories, the 
humiliation of the independence and thx 
dignity of the nation; the destruction of 
our commerce, industry and agriculture ; 
the suppression of the public instruction ; 
the ruin of the finance; a period of espi- 
onage, tyranny, massacres and interven- 
tion of the foreign Powers in internal 
affairs. During this time Turkey lost 
her. navy and became very small and 
weak, and always exposed to external 
attacks, even by Balkan states, which are 
controlled by the great Muscovite Power. 

Consequently, during these thirty-two 
years of the reign of Abdul Hamid, the 
Young Turkish party became very active. 
and, as the Kurdish tribes in various 
parts of Asia Minor became aggressive 
against the peaceful and industrious 
Armenians, revolutionary parties sprang 
up anfong them—Armenists, Huncha- 
kists and Drochakists. This was fol- 
lowed by terrible, inhuman, cruel and ob- 
noxious massacres and outrages, which 
were ordered by Palace officials, but of 
which no true Mahommedan or Ottoman 
could be accused. The nation is not rep- 
resented by the Yildiz Kiosk. To me, 
the words “Palace officials” mean assas- 
sins, mean monsters, mean thieves and 
public enemies. 

That the Armenian massacres were 
ordered by the Palace clique I can prove 
by documents. That these Palace offi- 
cials robbed the public of its rights and 
neglected the needs of the country re- 
quires no further proof; it is too well 
known. Under this state of affairs, on 
account of the poverty of the people and 
the neglect of the payment of the public 
officials and soldiers, the number of sym- 
pathizers of the Young Turkish move- 
ment grew larger day by day. Turkish 
and Armenian revolutionary publications 
were smuggled into the country and read 
in every hamlet. The people became en- 
lightened to see the unbearable existing 
conditions and the revolution became 
inevitable. This tyrannical rule and des- 
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potism, worse than Nero’s and Attila’s, 
forced the great conflagration. The first 
alarm cail was heard in Paris. 

In December, 1907, the representatives 
of the revolutionary and progressive par- 
ties of the Turks, Armenians, Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Jews, Kurds. and all 
other subject races of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, assembled in congress in Paris, de- 
cided to make a common cause of the 
overthrowing of the rule of the Sultan, 
and ‘the establishment of a constitutional 
government in Turkey. They, in a con- 
solidated agreement, pledged themselves 
to lay aside all: the mutual feuds and 
racial strife and to unite in action against 
the public enemy, against the tyranny of 
the absolute monarchy. r 

The resolutions adopted by the con- 
gress were: 

1. The abdication of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. 

2. A radical change of the present 
régime. 

3. Establishment of a _ representative 
régime (Parliament). 

To* accomplish these, the following 
measures were adopted unanimously : 

1. Armed resistance. 

2. Unarmed resistance by political and 
economic arbitration; that is, the officials 
and police will be persuaded to resign 
under the present régime. 

3. Refusal to pay the taxes. 

4. Propaganda in the army; the sol- 
diers will be appealed to not to open fire 
on the people or on the revolutionists. 

5. A general insurrection. 

6. Other measures according to the 
circumstances. 

The president of the congress was 
Prince Sebaheddin Bey, who in a bril- 
liant address propounded the principles 
of the French Revolution, the ideas of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Speak- 
ing of the Armenian massacres, he con- 
demned his uncle, the Sultan, and said: 
“We live at the dawn of a new era. 
Our relations with the Armenians are 
changed. The grand movement for free- 
dom has made them our brothers, our old 
and our new friends.” 

And they were Turks and Armenians 
who carried this resolution of the oppo- 
sition party into the active field. Were 
these resolutions effective? Was the 
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promulgation of the constitution the re- 
sult of this alliance? My answer is 
affirmative. I know, and can assure the 
readers of THe INDEPENDENT, that all 
the Ottomans are sympathetic with this 
revolutionary union of races. 

Secret workers, who went from the 
Paris congress into the country, found 
many prominent and military officials 
were ready to welcome the new call. 
They were waiting for the opportune 
moment to destroy the Sultan’s despotic 
government. 

The dissatisfied and liberal leaders in 
the army in European Turkey were 
Enver Bey and Niazi Bey, whose names 
will go down for generations to come in 
Ottoman history: The day was set for a 
coup d’etat and general insurrection on 
ist of September, the day of the anni- 
versary of the ascension of the Sultan to 
the throne. 

The success of this plot was doubtful, , 
indeed, but when recently King Edward 
visited the Czar and the Macedonian 
question was to be decided, our revo- 
lutionists grasped the situation. They 
knew well that the loss of Macedonia 
meant the end of European Turkey and 
the beginning of the end of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Sultan, thru his stubborn 
persistence in denying the reforms and 
constitution, was leading the nation to 
the abyss of destruction. So our army 
in Macedonia, advised by Young Turks 
and led by Enver Bey and Niazi Bey, 
revolted. An envoy was dispatched to 
Constantinople to demand of the Sultan 
that he proclaim the constitution. Other- 
wise, three hundred thousand insurgent 
soldiers would march on the capital, put 
an end to Abdul Hamid’s rule and estab- 
lish a free government. 

What could the Sultan have done? 
Albania had already revolted, Anatolia 
was in disturbance, the Kurds in Dersim 
aggressive and general discontent grow- 
ing, so he was compelled to yield. Said 
Pasha and Kamil Pasha, the liberals of 
olden times, were called from their seclu- 
sion to the Yildiz Kiqsk, and upon their 
advice the constitution was proclaimed 
on July 24th, the day which we will cele- 
brate as the day of Ottoman independ- 
ence. Now, since the constitution is a 
fact, it is not possible that the Sultan will 
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go back on his word, no matter how re- 
luctant he may be. His life is in danger 
the moment he turns his back on the 
Young Ottomans. 

This constitution means a great deal to 
all Ottomans, without discrimination on 
account of race or religion. It means the 
freedom of the press, safety of life and 
property, freedom of commerce, equal- 
ity of all before the law. It means 
union, brotherhood and progress ; in fine, 
it is the peace so long cherished which 
will open the path of civilization. 

Of course, the constitution of 1876 
needs revising, and I assure the readers 
- of THE INDEPENDENT it has already been 
decided what the changes will be. First 
of all, the absolutism of the Sultan will 
be abolished, and secondly, the thirty 
senators will be elected by public vote in- 
stead of by being appointed bv the Sul- 
tan. Another change will be that every 
25,000 voters will elect one deputy, in- 
stead of 50,000, as is provided in the old 
constitution. 

What attitude the European Powers 
will take for the present is not clear. 
England is a friend of the Ottomans; we 
can count on the friendship of France 
and know that Russia will remain neu- 
tral. But there is Germany, the friend 
of the Sultan. For the present her inter- 
ests, commercial and economic, her con- 
tracts and railroads, are endangered. 
The Young Ottomans mean _ business, 
and the friend of Abdul Hamid will see 
no more favors. Our commerce and in- 
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dustry will be entrusted again to the 
‘Turks, Armenians and Greeks, who for 
centuries have wisely managed the coun- 
try’s finance and worked for the eco- 
nomic well-being of. the nation. 

Since the granting of the Ottoman 
constitution 1 have carefully observed 
the sympathy of the American press and 
public in general. I sincerely hope that 
the public opinion of this liberty-loving 
land of Washington, Jefferson and Lin- 
coln will be with the Young Ottomans. 
For my part, I trust that in the future 
the Young Ottoman Empire will have 
more friendly and economic relations 
with the United States, and I do not see 
why we should not. 

In closing this article I cannot neglect 
a tribute to our martyrs and heroes who 
died on the gallows for freedom. The 
Turkish and Armenian heroes, their 
great sacrifices and _ suffering, will 
be remembered always in Ottoman 
history with reverence. Shrines will 
be built for Turkish martyrs, who 
bravely stood against tyranny and 
suffered the horrible tortures of the old 
régime. The story of their heroism may 
never be told to the civilized world, but 
their memory lives in our hearts. They 
are the founders and the fathers of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Let there be no more Turkey on the 
map, but a strong Ottoman Empire, 
young, energetic, progressive, a guardian 
of peace for Europe and a forerunner of 
civilization for Asia. 

New York City. 


The Gift Possessed 


(To a Caged Bird) 
BY WILSON JEFFERSON 


Tuy home, gay songster, is the free 
Far leagues of space’s immensity— 
Dim woods and quiet, leafy bowers; 
Yet from thy prison small and bare 
Thy soul, forgetting bounds, doth fare 
In strains that shame man’s cruel powers. 


Wings hast thou, and the instinctive sense 

That, free, thou couldst pierce the immense 
Far stretches of a luring sky; 

And yet, forbidden, thou thy wings 

Foldest, while from thy heart upsprings 
Sweet strains thy lot to glorify. 


O bird! would that my heart, like thine 
Earth-bound, could still feel the divine 
Sweet issues of the gift of life— 
And should to me heaven aught deny, 
Would that I still might glorify 
The gift possessed—come calm or strife. 


Aveusta, Ga, 





Pets and 


BY CHARLOTTE 


Children 


PERKINS GILMAN 
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E have no proud pre-eminence 
\V in keeping slaves—the ant does 
that. Neither are we alone in 
maintaining parasites; bird, beast and 
fish, reptile and insect are thus imposed 
upon, sometimes beneficially, sometimes 
to their deadly injury. But the pet is a 
human invention. Only the human crea- 
ture voluntarily assumes a parasite and 
loves it; still further, not only selects but 
creates it; makes, for its delectation, liv- 
ing things which have no other purpose 
or excuse than to be pets. 

What is a pet? 

“A fondling,” says the dictionary, “any 
little animal fondled and indulged.” 

It is difficult to make a pet of a large 
animal, tho we may “fondle and indulge” 
a favorite horse; or even—to some de- 
gree—an elephant. The difficulty is part- 
ly mechanical ; a lap-horse, for instance, 
or even a lap-pony, being quite out of the 
question; but it is also due to the sug- 
gestive fact that if the big animal did not 
wish to be a pet we could scarcely com- 
pel it. The elephant, for instance, not 
wishing to be petted, might pet us—and 
we might not like it. 

A little animal, then, or the young of 
larger ones, pettable while little, must be 
taken. Having selected our pet we then 
proceed to, fondle and indulge, to work 
our will upon it as far as we may, and 
let it have its will as far as pleases us. 

The fondling process .is not always 
agreeable to the pet. Some creatures 
will not stand it—that is why we have 
been at such pains to breed beasts that 
will. 

Those which do not manifest the full 
characteristics of a contented pet we must 
perforce restrain in some manner. The 
pet bird is caged. We cannot, to any 
great extent, fondle him—birds do not 
like it. As to indulgence—we give him 
what we see fit of food and drink, lime 
and chickweed, but any vagrant whim 
for flying which he might manifest we do 
not indulge. 

The pet rabbit also, the pet guinea pig, 


the pet squirrel, the pet mouse—all these 
must be carefully caged and not indulged 
in any desire to run away. 

Larger beasts we confine in parks and 
paddocks, or bind with collar and chain. 
A rambling fancy suggests the time when 
slaves wore collars. Gurth the swine- 
herd, for instance, and Wamba the wit- 
less; also that prisoners—typical prison- 
ers—are bound with chains. 

But we are speaking of pets. Why do 
we keep them? If we waive the dubious 
pleasure of our fondling and the limited 
range of our indulgence, what good does 
it do them? What advantage is it to any 
animal to be a pet? They get food and 
shelter, and they’ are protected from 
quick destruction by enemies; but they 
lose freedom—the first prerogative of 
happiness—they lose all natural exercise 
of function in securing food, and so 
necessarily deteriorate in efficiency; and 
they lose also, in most cases, the satisfac- 
tion of nature’s strongest impulse—the 
mating instinct. 

Do we really believe that our “fondling” 
and our “indulgence” make up to them 
for losing these? If they did, if any 
creature voluntarily preferred to be our 
pet to being his own master, then we 
should not need cage or chain. 

Some, thinking shallowly, will advance 
the cage-born bird, or the artificially bred 
lap-dog, as creatures that must be pets or 
die—we save their lives by keeping them 
prisoners. 

Think deeper, friend! We made these 
sorry beasts, these poor, harmless, little 
Frankensteins, and therefore must main- 
tain them; and we keep on making them 
because we like to! 

If we had bred a tribe of brainless, 
pigmy, human cripples, unable to feed 
themselves, would that justify our keep- 
ing up the breed from age to age? 

If we cease to breed these specially 
modified animals, they cease to exist. 
The lap-dog is as much a piece of human 
manufacture as a Burbank berry, and not 
as good a one. We did not start the life 
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stream in his long man-handled ancestry, 
but we have steadily diverted and per- 
verted it to our own pleasure until the 
wretched little organism could not main- 
tain itself a week in any natural environ- 
ment. 

It would be an interesting experiment 
to try, the cost and labor being some 
penance for our long interference with 
their lives. Suppose we should so labor, 
prepare a safe and favorable environment 
and turn loose therein a number of en- 
franchised pets. How they would run 
about, helpless as expatriated tapeworms, 
seeking vainly for their amiable “hosts.” 
Most of them would die, of course. They 
have no reason for existence. They do 
not exist—save.as we artificially main- 
tain them. No, the question of whether 
the pet likes his position is not to be an- 
swered by the exhibition of our hand- 
made varieties who know nothing else. 
Ask the wild squirrel, the wild rabbit, the 
wild bird; their opinion would be worth 
something. Even for tame creatures, 
which have any normal life, the pasture 
is preferable to the “lap.” 

If keeping pets does the animals no 
good, what good does it do us? 

That we like it there is no denying— 
why else should we so persist? 

But—there are some things people 
“like” that are not therefore proven good. 
Enjoyment is no more justification than 
it is proof of wrong. 

Of what nature is the pleasure that we 
receive from pets? First, there is the 
menagerie pleasure, mere primitive cur- 
iosity and childish interest in watching 
the alien creature. 

This is no_particular harm—unless it 
harms the creature—then our pleasure 
hecomes cruelty. But it is no good either. 
To watch wild creatures acting naturally 
is instructive; but to watch pets ! 

Then there is the pleasure of benefiting 
them. This may be waived, on the 
grounds previously given. 

Then there is mere sensuous gratifica- 
tion in stroking a silky fur—this is a 
pleasure, but not great enough to war- 
rant keeping live fur for the purpose. A 
muff—with a heater inside—would do us 
as well. And the muff wouldn’t mind it. 
What else ? 

Then arises the enraged reader, the 
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reader beginning gently enough but be- 
coming more and more displeased; the 
reader whose tender sensibilities are 
deeply outraged, and replies: “We keep 
pets because we love them!” 

Ah! yes! We love them. Love them. 
Love is a large word. There are four 
distinct kinds apart from the domain of 
Eros. There is the love based on likeness 
or sympathy. It is not with this surely 
that we love our pets! 

There is the love resting on gratitude 
—that doesn’t apply. There is the love 
born of admiration, leading to hero-wor- 
ship—it can’t be that. 

Then there is the giving-love, the 
foundation of mother-love, the love 
which pours forth endlessly, to serve and 
benefit—can it be that? 

Is there any connection between 
mother-love and keeping pets? Let us ex- 
amine the facts. 

Who keep pets most? Children and 
women. With children the pet is mainly 
an object of curiosity, arbitrary restraint 
and interference. They like the feebler 
creature dependent upon them—like to 
freely exercise their wills upon it—and 
do so. 

No pen can ever do justice to the 
world-wide, age-long story of the cruelty, 
conscious and unconscious, inflicted by 
little children on their pets. I call to mind 
at once a loving little girl squeezing small 
chickens to death—“because she loved it 
so!” and another burying her kitten alive 
—reason not stated. 

Who ever else keeps pets, the child 
should not. This is not only because of 
the suffering of the pet, but because of 
the influence upon the child. 

“It teaches the child to be kind to ani- 
mals,” we say. Does it? Ask the pet. 

Young, unwise, irresponsible, without 
self-control, the child is no fit person to 
have power over helpless living things. 

Let them study natural life, respectful- 
ly, admiringly, but not possess it. 

The little child can enjoy the compan- 
ionship. and profit by the protection of a 
big dog, and be friends with the old cat, 
but we should not put into baby hands 
the helpless baby animal. 

After childhood it is mainly women 
who keep pets, and of these not so«much 
the wholesome house-mother as the 
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lonely maiden lady or the idle married 
woman who does no work and bears no 
children. 

Here we find a poor, perverted, grop- 
ing form of mother love, wasting itself 
on little prisoners in fur and feathers, 
trying to fill empty hearts with these un- 
happy substitutes for the babies that 
should satisfy them. 

It is not a noble love. It does not con- 
sider “the best good” of the beloved ob- 
ject, as does the wise mother in restrairf- 
ing and training the child. 

The pet is a “spoiled child” almost 
always, made capricious and exacting by 
the fondling and indulgence which it so 
lavishly receives. 

If there were no other resources for 
unsatisfied mother love, this poor re- 
source should not be denied them, but 
there are two. 

One is work. Given a satisfying field 
of exertion, large social service, and the 
overcharged heart finds rest. 

The other is—children. There are 
plenty of children on earth, motherless 
and worse than motherless. 

What should we think to see an ant 
affectionately nursing some flea or 
worm’s egg, while the little ants went 
untended? Women who have love to 
spare can find plenty of use for it. While 
one child goes hungry, dirty, cold, un- 
trained, there is no need of keeping a 
lapdog to love. 

Then arise the pet defenders and say, 
“But children are a care, a responsibility, 
an uncertainty, a possible pain and dis- 
appointment. The lap-dog is none of 
these.” No. And therefore we “love 
him.” It is an easier job. 

Whatever we give him he is thankful 
for. He does not criticise us. For what 
we do to him no one can criticise us—is 
he not our own? If he is sick, if he dies, 
itis no great matter. If we tire of him 
we can sell him, kill him, give him away. 
He is property. And we are sure of his 
love. Yes, such as it is, it is practically 
certain. The affectionate eyes, the wag- 
ging tail, the eagerly lapping red tongue 
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—we prefer these to the eyes and the 
mouth and the arms of a child. But chil- 
dren are expensive and dogs are cheap. 
Yes. That does make some difference in 
some cases. Yet pet dogs are not con- 
fined to poor people, nor children to rich 
ones. 

Some pets cost enough to feed a baby 
a year, and more. A mutually respect- 
ing friendship with interchange of serv- 
ice is possible between man and animal. 
The Arab, for instance, with his splendid 
stallion, his priceless mare; he loves his 
horses and they love him, and they serve 
one another. 

The shepherd and his pair of collies— 
here is a natural relation; respect,. serv- 
ice and love. 

Any wise man or woman, using ani- 
mals, may love them and command their 
love. One may, with patience and care 
strike up a friendship with wild crea- 
tures and “love” them all one is able. 

One may quite justifiably “fondle and 
indulge” the “motherless lamb,” that 
must be reared by hand if reared at all, 
or any orphan cub or kitten, calf, colt 
or puppy. 

Yet none of these cases are precisely 
those of pets. The human child cannot 
be trusted to take care of the animal 
child ; a substitute mother is needed. 

And our women who keep pugs and 
poodles do not do it from any necessity, 
but buy their special brand of manufac- 
tured beastie at considerable expense. 

The pathos of the stray dog, the 
orphan kitten, does not appeal to the 
same sense. One further word as to 
these pets we “fondle” and “indulge.” 
Under which head comes mutilation? 
We slice off the soft ears of frisking 
puppies, we amputate and crush their 
helpless, wagging, little tails; is this done 
out of affection for them? Or is it done 
to give us pleasure? It can hardly be 
the former. If the latter, will any “lover 
of dogs” explain what kind of pleasure 
she gets from contemplating. a creature 
maimed, deformed, mutilated ? 


New Yor« Ciry. 





The Leadership of the Agricultural 
College 


BY KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


the largest way, has three distinct 

missions. It is an organ of re- 
search, an instructor of students, a dis- 
seminator of knowledge. 

As an organ of research it works 
largely thru the agricultural experiment 
station, in an endeavor to discover how 
nature acts with respect to the growth of 


ee. agricultural college, viewed in 


plants and animals. The foundation of - 


the new agriculture is a knowledge of 
the laws of the physical universe. A 
well-appointed institution, however, will 
by no means neglect investigations into 
the fields of economics and sociology, for 
therein lie important truths for rural 
people. 

The conventional college offers oppor- 
tunity to men and women who pursue a 
more or less protracted course of study 
within its walls. So the agricultural col- 
‘lege will find work here. Its function in 
this field may be stated as the training of 
leaders—of men and women who will 
find their work in the rural schools, in 
the agricultural schools and colleges, in 
the country parishes, and, best of all, as 
working farmers and housewives who 
delight in the opportunities for social 
service which country life affords. 

Every college in a democratic society 
must lead democracy. Peculiarly ‘is it 
the work of an agricultural college, 
maintained at public cost, standing for 
an industry that not only contains a third 
of the toilers in our land, but which is 
universally regarded as our fundamental 
industry, ministering directly to the wel- 
fare of at least twenty-five millions of 
our people. I say it is peculiarly the mis- 
sion of such a college to attempt to give 
the widest possible publicity to all forms 
of information that may be helpful in 
country work and life. “Extension 
work,” then, is the third and not the least 
significant function of the agricultural 
college. 
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Running thru all these phases of the 
work of the agricultural college is one 
distinctive note—that of leadership. And 
it is that note that I want to attempt to 
strike in this brief paper. It is the key- 
note of successful educational endeavor 
in the agricultural field. 

With respect to leadership itself the 
agricultural college has a twofold mis- 
sion. It has to train leaders in rural 
affairs. It has itself, as an institution, to 
exercise leadership in rural betterment. 

In the training of leaders it has a vari- 
ety of tasks. As already suggested, the 
fundamental basis for the advancement 
of agriculture is scientific’ research. 
Therefore the agricultural college, thru 
its experiment station, will pursue high- 
grade scientific research. But it will 
also train men who can carry on this 
work of research as the years come and 
go. These men must be very thoroly 
trained. Superficial preparation will no 
longer answer. The ideal worker in 
scientific agriculture will have a thoro- 
ness and breadth of preparation pos- 
sessed only by the elect. So complex are 
the problems that only the man with a 
wide range of thought and with a genu- 
ine scientific spirit can succeed. The 
agricultural college should train these 
workers. 

The agricultural college must train 
leaders in agricultural education. Thus 
far the agricultural colleges have ab- 
sorbed all those who wish ‘to become 
teachers of agriculture. However, we 
are now entering upon an era in educa- 
tion when the secondary schools of agri- 
culture are to play a relatively larger 
part than will the colleges. The agricul- 
tural colleges must train teachers of 
agriculture for these schools. To the 
agricultural colleges also must be left in 
very large part the training of the teach- 
ers who are to teach agriculture in the 
elementary schools. Of course, the nor- 
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mal schools, as a rule, are better pre- 
pared than are the agricultural colleges 
to give the pedagogical foundation for 
this work, but the agricultural colleges, 
simply because they have the agricultural 
atmosphere, are better prepared than the 
normal schools ever can be to give the 
technical agricultural education. 

The agricultural colleges should assist 
in training religious leaders of rural com- 
munities. I believe that the country 
clergyman of the future will be a man 
who has had part of his training at least 
in an agricultural college. The country 
clergyman ought to know the farm prob- 
lem. He ought to know that while it is 
in large part a technical problem, it is 
also a great economic question, and a 
great social question that concerns 
American civilization. He ought to 
know what the problem is and the part 
the Church has to play in solving it. The 
agricultural colleges must see to it that 
he has the opportunity to get this train- 
ing within their halls. If the effort of 


the Young Men’s Christian Association 
to develop the rural work succeeds in any 


large way there ought to come a time in 
the near future when its paid workers in 
the rural field will be men who have had 
at least part of their training in an agri- 
cultural college. 

But beyond all this lies the need of 
leaders among the farmers themselves. 
One of the most serious difficulties in 
our rural communities is the lack of lead- 
ers on the farm. The agricultural col- 
leges must train men to go back to the 
farm with the idea not only of making 
a fair living from the soil, but with the 
idea of there exercising their best powers 
in bringing others up to a higher stand- 
ard, industrially, politically, socially, 
morally. So far our agricultural colleges 
have done all too little in developing this 
sense of leadership. The time has come 
when it can no longer neglect the task. 

Not only is the mission of the agri- 
cultural college thus to train men for 
individual leadership in those various 
activities and for those different inter- 
ests which are to be the regenerators of 
rural life, but the college, as an institu- 
tion, must exercise leadership among 
sccial agencies for rural betterment. It 
must be recognized that the farm prob- 
lem is, in the last analysis, a social prob- 
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lem. The agency of education and the 
method of co-operation must be invoked 
for its solution. The agricultural college 
should stand as a fountain of knowledge 
in regard to rural conditions with respect 
to methods of progress, in the dissemina- 
tion of information with respect to the 
whole range of rural affairs. This func- 
tion of leadership the college can best 
exercise thru an organized department 


- of extension teaching for carrying out 


to the people who cannot come to the 
college something of the teaching which 
prevails within its halls. The college 
should be the nucleus about which may 
gather assemblages for the discussion of 
the various phases of rural betterment. 

I also wish to emphasize that field of 
endeavor in which the agricultural col- 
lege has a peculiar mission of leadership. 
It is not enough to discover the truth 
about the scientific basis of agricultural 
improvement, fundamental as that work 
of discovery may be. It is not enough 
even to work over into teaching form the 
material thus discovered, and, by its 
presentation to college students, to train 
leaders in rural betterment. The agri- 
cultural college must stand eternally for 
democratizing education. It must be a 
city set on a hill. It must not hide its 
light under a bushel, but it must carry 
to the great mass of rural people, and to 
all those interested in country life, the 
knowledge and inspiration that gather 
about the work of the institution. We 
call this “extension teaching,” and thru 
it we mean to reach the young and old. 
the rich and the poor, the educated and 
the illiterate, by some means or another. 
and in such a way as to stimulate and 
educate them for better country living. 
This extension teaching may take the 
form of farmers’ institutes, and may not 
be at all under the control of the college, 
the college assisting only indirectly. It 
may, thru correspondence courses, read- 
ing courses, itinerant lectures, traveling 
schools, demonstrations of methods, in 
whatever way, reach all the farm people 
thru the instrumentality of the college. 
The college has just as distinct a mission 
to the body of agricultural people in 
this direct hand to hand way as it has 
to the students who seek its halls. 

Thus we find the agricultural college 
standing for the highest grade of scien- 
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tific research in those fields that are likely 
to yield results on behalf of better agri- 
culture; seeking deliberately, thru its 
courses of study and influence thrown 
about its students, to train leaders for all 
fields of rural betterment; and finally, 
going out with the gospel of a better 
agriculture and a saner, sweeter rural 
life, and carrying this message to all who 
can be brought to listen. This is the 
mission of leadership of the agricultural 
college. It is not doing its work until 
it has developed these various phases of 
its task. It has no adequate policy unless 
it purposes to fulfil just such a mission. 
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lf true to its mission the agricultural 
college will assist in developing the in- 
dustry of agriculture to a degree that 
has hardly been dreamed of by the Amer- 
ican farmer. But more than that, it will 
assist in developing a higher quality of 
rural life, and in establishing the signifi- 
cance of the rural population in such a 
manner that all people interested in the 
welfare of our American civilization will 
recognize that such a college is. assisting 
in a campaign the successful end of 
which is to be a prime factor in the on- 
going development of American life. 
AMHERST, Mass. 


od 


Impressions of America 
BY FREDERICK VAN EEDEN 


(Our readers will remember an article, entitled ‘Some Experiences with the People,” 
by Dr. Van Eeden, which appeared in our issue of February 27th, when Dr. Van Eeden 


arrived in America for the first time. 
Holland’s foremost poet, 
his month’s sojourn here. Dr. 
some lectures.—EpiTor. | 


ERY kind of you, indeed, Mr. 

V Editor, and very willingly I com- 

ply this time with your wish to 
publish my impressions of America. 

I suppose you will provide me with an 
unlimited number of separate copies, in 
order that I may, at my next visit, mute- 
ly reply to every questioner at tea or 
dinner party with a neat, well-printed, 
little pamphlet. This seems to me a very 
satisfactory arrangement, advantageous 
to you, to my inquisitive American 
friends, and to myself. 

Do you think I will offend American 
sentiment by calling America an ugly 
young duckling? 

Of course this is meant metaphorically, 
but what I want to know is whether 
Americans will understand the metaphor 
and savor the delicate flattery. So very 
few people understand metaphors nowa- 
days, and take them at their true value. 

Tell your wife, for instance, that life 
is a desert, and she the camel in it, and 
mark how little she will enjoy the sub- 
limity of the compliment. 

Excuse me, therefore, for doubting 
American perspicacity, and explaining 
my simile. 


The following article 
novelist and social reformer of the United States as a result of 
Van Eeden expects to visit us again in the fall and deliver 


gives the impressions of 


At the present time all the European 
ducks are chattering and cackling and 
wagging their tails in virtuous indigna- 
tion at their American relation, who is 
sO very young, and yet so preposterously 
big, so unwieldy and so frightfully ugly, 
not at all like an ordinary duck, with 
white, clean feathers and moderate size, 
but ruffled, unkempt, dirty, and of decid- 
edly abnormal proportions. 

And every duck—every goose, even— 
that has beén three weeks in New York, 
comes home all in a flutter about the un- 
gainly aspect and shocking greediness of 
the young member of the family, who 
grows so fast and has no manners at all. 

You are begining to see my point, are 
you not? Even without having read An- 
dersen, who was a tale-teller and not an 
American, and consequently not very 
well known among you. 

You may take it as a poet’s fancy or 
as a well-deserved judgment, but in fact 
I believe in the swan that is to grow out 
of the ugly young duckling, and that 
belief gives me all sorts of toleration for 
the less prepossessing qualities which 
have unfavorably imprest many of your 
most distinguished visitors. 
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But these qualities are there, all the 
same. There is no swan yet, but a dis- 
proportioned, uncouth, preliminary ani- 
mal. I deny old Europe’s right to scoff 
at it, because in this comparison Europe 
never attained the full swan development. 
lt is not and will never be more than 
ducky, or at the most, goosy. 

But America can yet become the swan 
among nations, and so long as the possi- 
bility is there, I claim my right to expect 
it. And I beg you, Americans, to re- 
member that all valuations are compara- 
tive, and when some of my remarks seem 
offensive to your pride, that it is because 
| have the swan in my. mind, and not the 
duck. 

I have, in the great United States, seen 
only New York and its environs, and 
Washington. And this is characteristic 


of your young duckling state, that you 
are not ugly where you suppose yourself 
most to be, and just where you will 
direct the foreign visitor with some pride 
as toward the hopeful growth of Amer- 
ican splendor, you are thoroly and hope- 
lessly ugly indeed. 


New York is a far more beautiful 
place than Washington, and you never 
achieved anything so beautiful on pur- 
pose in the latter town as you did quite 
unconsciously in the first. 

New York is naively, unintentionally 
and magnificently beautiful, with its 
broad, yellowish-gray river sparkling in 
the sun, its curious conglomerate of 
square brick piles, delicately red and 
creamy white, its white panaches of 
steam, wafted out and dissolving into the 
clear, blue, transparent sky. It is all 
splendid because it has strong, vigorous 
life and character. It has the healthy 
stvle of straight necessity. 

Whereas Washington has only the piti- 
ful show of tasteless affectation. It 
wanted decidedly to be beautiful, to rep- 
resent the American Athens, not because 
it had the strong sense of beauty in it, 
which it had to make plastic and endur- 
ing, but simply out of ambition. The 
result is, of course, ridiculous—soulless 
and sordid imitation of classic art. 

Dear young ‘duckling, don’t try to 
paint your feathers white before you are 
a grown-up swan. Have patience and 
wait till your fine plumage grows natu- 
rally, out of necessity, by inward vital 
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force. Then it will have character and 
lasting beauty. Don’t make yourself an 
involuntary object of mirth by decorating 
your lean and undeveloped body with 
foreign feathers. It is absurd. Your 
Capitol is a horror on the face of the 
earth. Boys used to build such sorts of 
penny palaces from pasteboard or wood- 
en blocks, after a printed example, all 
domes and pillars, all Greek and Roman 
and Renaissance. Don’t you see that a 
wigwam is a finer thing? The wigwam 
and the skyscraper—that’s sound Amer- 
ican art. The rest is banality. 

Look at that monument to your na- 
tional hero, Washington. In order to 
make something very original you went 
to the Egyptians and copied an obelisk. 
And how did you copy it? You con- 
structed what was essentially and most 
characteristically a monolith from thou- 
sands of square blocks, in order to make 
it very big, and thereby spoiled its gran- 
deur and its character. 

With pride I was shown in New York 
the great building of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company as the work of a mur- 
dered genius-architect. Was there ever 
a more stupid, shameless and inappro- 
priate imitation? And that marble li- 
brary near Forty-second street, which is 
said to be costing between twenty and 
thirty millions, was there ever a more 
wicked waste of labor, time and money 
in abject and slavish limping after Euro- 
pean classics? 

This is an impression which not only 
refers to the visible outward part of 
things American. How can you, with 
all your pride and all your self-eonscious- 
ness, with all your strife for independ- 
ence, be so terribly unoriginal? In the 
whole realm of art, and in a very large 
measure of thought, too, you are always 
looking to Europe, imitating, following, 
aping and mimicking. Even the letter- 
ing on your houses, the style of your 
advertisements, is all borrowed. You 
could not even develop an original Amer- 
ican lettertype; you are still an English 
colony, not yet an independent race. 

When will you ever outgrow this juve- 
nile weakness, little duckling? When 
will you try to stand alone and let your 
own feet grow steady and your own 
wings spread? Oh, if I could cut you 
off for some years from the rest of the 
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world, what a blessing it would be for 
you and also for the Old World peoples, 
whose hopes are on you, tho they may 
deny it. 

Yet there is one thing which you might 
learn from the Old World before you 
drop connections with it. It is respect 
for nature. The most painful remem- 
brance I took with me from America is 
the way in which nature is disgraced 
there thru contact with mankind. | used 
to fume and fret against this plague in 
my own country. But Holland might 
serve as a model in this matter for Amer- 
ica. I believe that the great charm and 
attractiveness of Holland which so many 
Americans tell me they have -felt lies in 
this better contact of man and nature. 
We know how, more or less, to unite 
human life and wild nature into some- 
thing like a harmonious compromise ; 
our cottages, country-houses, farms and 
gardens belong to the landscape as a 
whole. And tho we are still far from 
perfection and have very bad sore spots 
in our country, we begin to feel the obli- 
gation of keeping wild nature, now we 
have once conquered it, free from the 
disgrace of rubbish heaps, dilapidated 
houses, and all the dirt and refuse of 
human society. We try to spare the harm- 
less animals and the varieties of plants. 

But the environs of New York are in 
this respect fearful. Wild nature is 
treated with the same regard as a com- 
mon back yard in an overpopulated slum. 
Trees cut down and left to rot, glaring 
advertisements in horrible succession, an 
infinity of empty tins, broken earthen- 
ware, old iron wire, houses in ruins, next 
door to others in process of construction, 
the poverty of the fauna clearly indi- 
cating a wholesale destruction without 
any check, the underwood burned every- 
where, and the whole economy of the 
land shawing reckless indifference, waste 
and lack of a sense of beauty. 

Compare this to the charming Old 
World place where I am writing now— 
the Channel isle of Guernsey. I could 
hardly find a rubbish heap on the whole 
thickly populated island. Roads all clean 
and hard, fields and gardens all well 
kept, birds in great quantity and not shy, 
sure sign that they are not persecuted. 
The green empire of trees and plants, 
clearly showing its treaty of peace with 


man, and his admiration and care; the 
gray cottages all surrounded by bright 
little gardens and tightly embraced by 
gaily flowering creepers, and on the rug- 
ged: cliffs nature left to its own sweet 
will, without disgusting offals of human 
society. - , 

And still it could be much better, if 
the English craving for privacy had not 
put ugly stone walls around each park, 
and modern soulless, speculative archi- 
tecture had not spread its infection. 

The American neglect is not hopeless ; 
it is a juvenile defect, a remnant of the 
boy and the barbarian. They spoil nature 
out of sheer thoughtlessness, but they 
can learn to respect it. The ugly young 
duckling has not yet learned to keep his 
nest clean. He may plead that the nest 
is too vast. But that is-no excuse, as he 
has only to take care of the part of it he 
invades. Wild nature takes care of itself. 

As to my impressions of American life, 
character and society, I feel the need of 
speaking very cautiously. 

Demonstrative and symbolic I found 
the sight of a poor little church, with a 
little churchyard full of white stones, 
which I saw every day from the Sixth 
avenue elevated railway as it stood, piti- 
fully walled in by the huge skyscrapers, 
and could not succeed in bringing its 
Gothic spire, intended to rise above the 
worldly turmoil of the city into God’s 
sky, higher than about the twelfth or 
fourteenth floor of its tremendous 
twenty-storied neighbors. 

Christianity walled in by business; 
clerks in their offices overlooking the 
highest aspirations of the Church; this 
is a representative image of America to- 
day. Yet I don’t see any reason for 
blame. I think these skyscrapers are 
quite right, if we only look at them as 
preliminary. The whole of that big city 
is preliminary, and has a preliminary 
aspect, and so have the shed-like wooden 
houses all over the country. When the 
duckling has lost its nest-feathers, then 
I expect some other structure, not quite 
a church, but a religious structure. in the 
best sense, a work of art, expressive of 
mankind’s highest aspirations, in beauty 
made plastic and thought made visible. 
to overreach all these square, grim and 
graceless blocks, with as yet unconceiv- 
able charm and imposing majesty. 
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Perhaps my cards have fallen in ex- 
ceptionally favorable - places, but it 
seemed to me as if the right mood and 
spirit for reaching this higher stage of 
human social development are not want- 
ing in America. To such an end the 
first and last commandment ought to be: 
Keep alive! —and that is what Amer- 
icans seem to do, very heartily indeed. 
The mental atmosphere is a stirring, brac- 
ing, exhilarating one. People work and 
talk and quarrel, lively and so strenuous 
that one would really think they all fully 
understood the high importance of the 
end in view. <A_ superficial onlooker 
could imagine that Americans were all 
deeply religious and philosophical people, 
to give themselves so much trouble for 
such unselfish ends as the future glory 
of the human race and the salvation of 
posterity. 

This is, of course, an optical delusion. 
They all live and work and quarrel and 
die in the extremely naive conviction 
that their aim is personal benefit. And 
the continual sight of the white grave- 
stones in the little churchyard is appar- 
ently not sufficient to undo this convic- 
tion. 

The quiet and unceasing action of 
human instinct is indeed something won- 
derful. All these Americans work for 
accumulation because humanity wants 
accumulation for subsistence and expan- 
sion. But as each individual lives for a 
very limited space of time, he refuses to 
work except under the strange illusion 
that this accumulation is extremely im- 
portant to himself. That this is not the 
case, and that accumulation is generally 
harmful and burdensome to the indi- 
vidual, especially when it outgrows mod- 
erate bounds, is a thing that any man 
with a little perspicacity and sound judg- 
ment might see. Yet the accumulative 
instinct works so powerfully that it de- 
ceives and deludes the immense majority, 
and makes any opposite view of the mat- 
ter seem utterly childish and ridiculous. 
And this is necessary, because if all these 
people realized that they were working 
for posterity and the human race, ifistead 
of for their individual satisfaction, they 
would soon relax and stop, to the detri- 
ment of the race. 

_ And yet, and yet, dear Ugly Duckling! 
if you will grow to be a swan, you must 


begin by and by to realize that the more 
you direct your efforts beyond your little 
personal self, the better you will obey 
your human instinct and the more you 
will feel not only what individual satis- 
faction is, but also what real happiness 
means. ‘Thrift, business, moneymaking, 
accumulation, is all very good and laud- 
able, a sound and healthy activity. But 
only when it tends toward the benefit of 
all, of Society, of the Nation, of the Race. 
As an individual aim it is absurd and 
ruinous. 

Surely you will see this in a short time, 
if you only keep alive. Keep alive, in 
the widest sense, meaning also to keep 
free from all sorts of deadening and 
petrifying conventions, systems, dogmas, 
churches and beliefs, be they religious, 
scientific or philosophical. A living thing 
breaks every day thru bonds and fetters, 
exactly because it is alive. Life is never 
the same, and Wisdom is, as the psalmist 
says, like running water. 

This is for me the controlling attrac- 
tion of America, that it is the land of 
Life, of Movement and of Hope. It is not 
yet a beautiful civilization; there are 
many scoundrels, bigger than in Europe, 
because they had bigger opportunities ; 
the social order is still far from perfect ; 
yet there is Life, there are improvements 
every day; when there is dirt there are 
also always numerous hands ready to 
clear it away; there is an eager spirit of 
willingness to do something, to be of 
use, to achieve something worth while, 
and also to learn something worth know- 
ing. And there is very little of that most 
dreadful of all curses, as I have learned 
in a difficult life in my own poor coun- 


‘try to consider it—that deadliest of all 


sins, named alternatively: Despondency, 
sloth, laxity, indifference, pessimism. I 
confess that I feel more sympathy with 
Cesare Borgia who positively and ener- 
getically enjoyed himself, not without 
splendor, in his crude, ignorant way, than 
with the dull modern skeptic who takes 
his own life because he cannot make it 
beautiful. 

As far as I could judge from my first 
short visit, the defects of the American 
nation are all juvenile. Its eagerness for 
money reminds of the boyish greed for 
jam tarts. The boy sees in satisfaction 
of the nutritive instinct the final end and 
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happiness of life. So does the American 
in the satisfaction of the accumulative 
instinct. The venality in politics, the 
great role of personal eloquence, even tlie 
insatiable thirst for funny ‘“‘stories,” 
which goes so far as to elevate story- 
telling to an art and to reduce social 
entertainers to the necessity of keeping 
a written supply of them—all this has 
always been among the characteristics of 
a young, vigorous nation. The Afri- 
kander people show some of the same 
features. 

But the nations of antiquity had a 
stronger sense of the beautiful and the 
sublime even in their youth. Even the 
prehistoric man, sketching a reindeer on 
a reindeer bone, was more of an artist 
than the average American, and so were 
the ancient A<gyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, 
Romans, and the Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindoos, Arabs; all these nations had a 
keener and purer sentiment of the beau- 
tiful and of the sublime than the present 
American people. 

I confess that, tho I am a stanch be- 
liever in the Swan, this is the hardest nut 
to crack for my optimism. I see the 
offsprings of the most artistic and 
romantic nations of the world assimilated 
by the Americans and brought down all 
to the same level of tasteless and grace- 
less triviality, having for principal sources 
of beauty and elevation the circus and 
the music hall. This is a sorrowful sight, 
the hopeless degradation of millions of 
souls. 

It would not do to call the Anglo- 
Saxon race an unartistic race. We owe 
to it some of the world’s sublimest po- 
etry. And yet I feel as if the Anglo- 
Saxon predominance in America is more 
or less responsible for this lack of 
beauty, of romanticism, of elevation. 
There is a sort of religious mixture of 
the trivial and the sublime which is 
essentially Anglo-Saxon, and a proof of 
blunted sensibility in these matters. I 
refer to the disgraceful ways of the Sal- 
vation Army, the “jump-to-glory-Jane” 
attitude, and to that well-known jovial 
mode of religious preaching of which 
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J. A. Dowie was the most prominent 
representative, and which is so popular 
and so powerful in America. 

It cannot be denied that the Anglo- 
Saxon type, as it was formed out of a 
mixture of Britons, Romans, Germans 
and Scandinavians, lost an original and 
natural artisticity. This artisticity is not 
wholly lost, but it develops it only under 
the stimulus of other nations. It appre- 
ciates French and Italian art and Ger- 
man music, but it has to borrow freely, 
for want of originality. And it is not 
without good reason that so many great 
English poets had their second home in 
Italy. They felt what was wanted at 
Home. And this feeling of want it is, as 
far as I can see, that drives so many 
thousands of Americans every year to 
the Old World. It is to them as a pil- 
grimage to holy places. Places where 
the charm of: poetry, of art and of 
romance indicate a nearer vicinity of the 
Divine Presence than can be found any- 
where in their own country. 

Still, there are glimmerings of hopeful 
light and there is reason for better expec- 
tation. On my short stay I came across an 
American painter, not one of those of the 
European-art-shipping sort who annually 
invade my native country to paint wind- 
mills and fisher people, but a genuine 
American, entirely and exquisitely Amer- 
ican in his subjects, who will rank in not 
many years among the foremost painters 
of the world. And I am sure he does not 
stand single. This painter is of French 
extraction. His name is Leon Dabo, and 
he is clearly of the stock of Corot and 
Daubigny. 

The American race, or rather the 
American type, is not yet established. 
The invasion of Old World people is still 
going on, and the Latin races are in the 
majority lately. There is the optimist’s 
justification, when he expects in the final 
type a still more harmonious blending 
than in one of the constituents, when the 
ugly young duckling will astonish the 
world by the sight of a strong-winged, 
full-grown, graceful, spotless white and 
stately S-W-A-N. 


Guernsey, ENGLAND. 
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Lowell’s Government of England 


Mr. Lowe Lw’s two volumes* must at- 

tract wide attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and must at once fall into a 
place of permanent usefulness by reason 
of the remarkable comprehensiveness of 
his plan, and from the fact that he has 
successfully mastered a task which no 
other student of political science, English 
or American, has attempted. Mr. Low- 
ell first concerns himself with the ma- 
chinery of central government—with the 
Crown, Parliament, Cabinet, the various 
state departments, and the civil service 
in London, and with the headquarter 
organizations of the two great political 
parties, which are housed conveniently 
near to St. Stephen’s. Then, having 
made the history and working of these 
institutions admirably clear, he turns to 
provincial England—to the England that, 
for local government purposes, is divided 
into areas governed by county councils, 
borough councils, urban district councils, 
and, coming down to the smallest of 
these local government areas, to parishes 
in which an annual meeting of the inhab- 
itants, after the fashion of the New Eng- 
land town meeting, discharges the duties 
of local administration. 
_ Every phase of government in Eng- 
land, central and municipal, is carefully 
studied. So is the administration of 
justice, the working of the education sys- 
tem, the administration of the poor laws, 
and the position of the Established and 
free churches. About the only institu- 
tions which Mr. Lowell has left un- 
touched are the land system and the 
press. 

Some explanation of the land system 
is necessary to an adedtiate understand- 
ing of the working of the English polit- 
ical system, and especially to an appre- 
ciation of the forces that are behind 
county government and also behind the 
Conservative party. As regards the 
press Mr. Lowell’s otherwise adequate 
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and illuminating chapters on the two his- 
toric parties and party organization seem 
incomplete without some understanding 
of the extraordinary position in which 
the press stands today toward the Con- 
servative party. There was a time when 
the Liberal and progressive party had far 
the best of it as concerns newspaper sup- 
port. This was certainly so until as late 
as the middle seventies of last century. 
But today the daily press, especially in 
London, Manchester, Birmingham, Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, is preponderatingly 
on the side of the Conservative party. 
How this change has come about, and 
what it means, was certainly worth some 
attention in a book which so ambitiously 
aims at comprehensiveness. 

These remarks are not offered in any 
spirit of criticism. They are written 
rather in the “asking for more” spirit, 
and almost with apologies for asking 
more from an author who in these two 
volumes has given the Anglo-Saxon 
world so much. Mr. Lowell has mas- 


tered a task which no other student of 


political science has attempted. This 
statement’ may be made without reserva- 
tion or qualification, for there is not in 
existence another book in which the 
working of all the governing institutions 
of England, central and local, is de- 
scribed and analyzed in so scholarly and 
authoritative a style and with such com- 
prehensiveness. Unusual care has been 
taken to attain to a uniformly high level 
of accuracy, and in this effort Mr. Low- 
ell has had the help of Mr. Bryce and 
many other scholars. It is rare, indeed, 
that Mr. Lowell makes a misstatement of 
fact, altho occasionally some of his infer- 
ences and generalizations cannot be ac- 
cepted as wholly correct, and there are 
places where a supplementary paragraph 
would have enabled Mr. Lowell to be 
fairer to the contemporary political move- 
ments in England that he is describing 
and estimating. This is especially true 
as regards municipal ownership of public 
utilities, and the long contest in England 
over the connection of the Established 
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Church with elementary education. Free 
churchmen in England are fighting for 
religious equality and against the exclu- 
sion of thousands of men and women 
from the headship of schools that are 
wholly supported out of public funds be- 
cause they are not of the Established 
Church. This is not made clear in Mr. 
Lowell’s chapter on “Public Elementary 
Education.” Of municipal ownership 
Mr. Lowell says that the subject is more 
controversial than any other English 
question not strictly a matter of party 
politics. Municipal ownership has never 
been a party question in England; cer- 
tainly it is not so outside London, and 
what controversy there is about the ques- 
tion centers in London. Where it has 
been carried furthest, as, for instance, in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds and Glas- 
gow, there is not the least controversy 
about municipal ownership. In_ these 
places it is an accepted fact, not only be- 
cause it has been attended: by financial 
success, but also because these English 
cities intend to have full and -absolute 
control of their own streets, and will not 
admit street car and gas and electric 
lighting companies to any partnership 
with them in this control. This attitude 
is unfortunate for company promoters 
and other exploiters of public utilities. 
But the smooth working of English 
municipal government today is largely 
due to this freedom from friction be- 
tween the municipalities and private 
companies possessing rights over the 
streets. To this aspect of the question 
Mr. Lowell gives little attention when he 
is weighing the case for and against 
municipal ownership as it is now estab- 
lished in most English cities. 

The chapters on the labor movement 
in and out of Parliament have the small- 
‘est permanent value of any section of the 
book, not because: Mr. Lowell was not 
conscientious and painstaking in writing 
them, but because since they were writ- 
ten developments in the labor movement 
have followed each other in such quick 
succession that the chapters for the most 
part are out of date. 

Mr. Lowell makes no attempt to con- 
ceal his admiration of English institu- 
tions and the spirit in which they are 
worked, nor his appreciation of the intel- 
lectua!l interest which continually attaches 
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to political discussion in England. His 
style is clear and readable. Where detail 
is necessary it never becomes unmanage- 
able, so that, while The Government of 
England is of the greatest value as a 
work of reference, it is a book that can 
be read from beginning to end, and there 
are sections which will amply repay re- 
reading. 
od 


Heredity 


THERE is at the present time a distinct 
and growing recognition of the great im- 
portance of the purely biological factors 
involved in some of the most funda- 
mental problems of sociology. This, we 
are inclined to think, is to be regarded 
as one of the indications of a change of 
viewpoint respecting the science of soci- 
ology as a whole. So long as “society” 
is the unit of sociological discussion it is 
a “mass” or statistical subject, and, as 
has rightly been contended, the relation 
of sociology to biology is formal and not 
close. But when attention is turned to 
the individual units which together com- 
pose “society,” it appears with great dis- 
tinctness that, inasmuch as these units 
are living organisms, it is to be expected 
that the broad principles which have been 
found by the biologist to underlie the 
activities and evolutionary progress of 
living organisms in general will be of 
significance with reference to the partic- 
ular organism, man. Hence it is that we 
are hearing much at this time about the 
relation of such factors as “heredity,” 
“variation,” “natural selection,” and the 
like to sociological problems. Now, it is 
a sad but none the less true fact that a 
goodly proportion of those glibly dis- 
cussing the sociological bearing of these 
factors are not “beyond the pottering, 
platitudinarian stage, which deals in 
heredity with a capital H,” to quote from 
the preface of the book under review. 
To such persons this work of Thom- 
son’s* should prove a real treasure. In 
it they will find set forth with sufficient 
detail and entire accuracy the broad fea- 
tures of what is actually known about 
heredity, together with the outlines of 
the history of the achievement of this 
knowledge by a long line of investigators, 
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including some of the most brilliant 
which biology has furnished. Further- 
more, completeness and accuracy are not 
the only points which commend this 
book. Like all of Professor Thomson’s 
work, it is “easy” reading; the clearness 
and force of the style hold the reader’s 
attention so that he forgets for the mo- 
ment that it is an abstruse scientific 
matter which is under discussion. The 
author’s view is broad and his knowledge 
of the special literature of the subject is 
thoro; he achieves the difficult task in 
regard to points under controversy of 
being critical without being unfairly par- 
tisan, 

It must not be supposed from what has 
been said that this book is of value only 
to the sociologist. It admirably fills a 
need which has been keenly felt for some 
time by the teaching biologist, the special 
student of evolution and the “general 
reader” interested in the progress of. bio- 
logical science for a comprehensive, un- 
biased, up-to-date treatise on heredity. 
A useful feature which will particularly 
appeal to the teacher is that, in addition 
to an extensive and well-chosen bibliog- 
raphy of the important literature on 
heredity, there is a subject index to this 
bibliography arranged as a guide to fur- 
ther reading, 

As has been ‘sileatied, this book is 
essentially a compilation, and contributes 
practically no original material to the 
subject. The nearest approach to an 
original contribution is found in the dis- 
cussion of the broader problems of hered- 
ity which touch on human welfare, and 
here the originality is rather of manner 
than matter. That “the future of our 
race depends on Eugenics (in some form 
or other), combined with the simul- 
taneous evolution of Entechnics and 
Eutopias;’ is a conclusion which has 
been differently expressed by more than 
one thoughtful student of social evolu- 
tion in recent times. Altho Thomson 
fully realizes the importance of eugenics 
in racial progress, he justly emphasizes a 
point often overlooked in the zeal for the 
newest in sociology, namely, that other 
factors than the simpler and more funda- 
mental biological ones must be taken into 
account in dealing with socidlogical prob- 
lems. “After we analyze out what is due 
to natural inheritance, we see more clear- 
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ly what social heredity really is.” In 
connection with the sociological phases 
of the book mention should be made of 
the excellent chapter on “Heredity and 
Disease.” It is by far the most sound 
and illuminating brief discussion of the 
subject (so generally misunderstood 
even by medical men) which we have 
seen. 

The chief particular in which the book 
is open to criticism is in the matter of 
construction. The arrangement of mat- 
ter is far from being the most logical 
attainable. Thus to take but a single 
instance: An excellent discussion of “The 
Physical Basis of Inheritance” forms 
Chapter II of the book. Chapters XI 
and XII (the last but two in the book) 
deal respectively with the “History of 
Theories of Heredity and Inheritance” 
and “Heredity and Development.” The 
wide separation of these closely related 
topics necessitates much unnecessary 
repetition. Other similar instances might 
be cited. One notes with some amuse- 
ment that, in the American edition, the 
binder was of the opinion that Professor 
Thomson’s name should be Thompson. 
Is this meant for a covert dig at re- 
formed spelling? 
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Reich’s Histories 


A suPERB confidence in his own high 
and peculiar qualities and an unquestion- 
ed capacity for lightly tossing off in- 
finitely varied allusions make Dr. Emil 
Reich an interesting figure in the world 
of history writing. He is always doing 
startling things, and now almost at one 
fell blow he gives to the public two vol- 
umes on General History’ and a volume 
on The Foundations of Modern Europe.’ 
With characteristic assurance he informs 
his readers that his general history is the 
result of twenty - seven years’ study of 
the literary and monumental sources of 
history and of the close observation and 
analysis in loco of twenty different types 
of contemporary civilization — which. 
warrants his attempting to do for history 
what Savigny did for Roman law—that 
is, write the general part of it. In two 


AIGENERAL History or WeEsTERN Nations. “By Emil 
2 vols. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

$4 net. 
2Tue Founpations oF Mopern Evrorpe. By Emil 
Reich. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
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considerable volumes this Sancho in 
Savigny’s armor brings his history only 
down to the Roman Principate, but this 
extensive treatment of antiquity is justi- 
fied by the author on the ground that 
“the institutions, or the major part, of 
classical history have so far been in- 
quired into by a method utterly inade- 
quate and dilletantic” (I, xi-xii). Every 
page bristles with what appears to be 
historical learning, and the footnotes ap- 
parently lead to every point in the uni- 
verse of literature between Hesser’s 
Histor.-patholog. Untersuchungen der 
V olkskrankheiten to the case of Acton 
vs. Blundell (12 Mason and Welsby, 
324). It would be false to say that amid 
so many printed pages there are no wise 
and suggestive sentences, but it is all 
spoiled by the pompous dogma, vague 
assertion, high-sounding futility and 
arrogant assumption of omniscience on 
the part of the author. Lest the 
reader suspect our impartial judgment 
we give by way of illustration only one 
characteristic extract: 

“In the United States of America, where 
extreme democracy has, -as in ancient Judea, 
largely disintegrated the State (in the Euro- 
pean sense of the word), the old Jewish 
makeshift for State organization has come to 
the fore very markedly. As among the Jews, 
there are in the States beverages kosher and 
beverages trephe;. cider or tea being the for- 
mer, brandy the latter. As among the Jews, 
theaters and similar spectacles are taboo to 
the pure, and dancing and merry-making a 
horror. . And unless the disintegration 
of the State be stopped, America . . . will 
amuse us with the spectacle of an historic 
atavism of the most uncouth character.” (II, 


329-330.) 

Dr. Reich’s second. work, bearing the 
ponderous title of The Foundations of 
Modern Europe, is really an attenuated 
political history of Europe from the eve 
of the French Revolution to the close of 
the Franco-German War—salted occa- 
sionally with a pungent phrase and a 
striking, tho not illuminating, epigram. 
It embraces two chapters on the French 
Revolution, four on Napoleon, one on the 
Reaction, another on the Revolutions, 
two on the unity of Italy and Germany 
respectively, and a final chapter on the 
Franco-German War. It is by no means 
so bad as his General History, but it is 
pervaded by the same atmosphere of 
omniscience, and lest. the gentle reader 
should not discover it for himself, he is 
warned in the preface of its existence. 
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His fine power of generalization from 
penetrating analyses is revealed in the 


following passage selected at random: 


“As a matter of fact, no.close observer 
and student of American history (4. e 
Dr. Reich) can fail to notice that all so- 
called changes in America are formal, 
external, and do not really touch the 
vitals of the nation. It is quite different 
in Europe” (p. 119). Now test. Dr. 
Reich’s acquaintance with American his- 
tory. On page 2 he complains “Of 
Vergennes or Beaumarchais . . . few, if 
any, Americans have ever heard a word 
of praise or appreciation. Even Captain 
Mahan speaks of ‘a Frenchman named 
Beaumarchais.’” If Dr. Reich will con- 
sult even so unpretentious a volume as 
Professor Hart’s “Formation of the 
American Union,” designed for high 


schools and colleges, p. 86, he will find 
a fair recognition of the services of 
Beaumarchais, and if he knew one-tenth 
as much about the literature of American 
history as he pretends he would not have 
made such an unfounded statement con- 
cerning our ignorance of Vergennes and 


Beaumarchais. 
& 


Rose McLeod. By Alice Brown. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

As an interpreter of New Eng- 
land Alice Brown ranks with Mrs. 
Freeman. The touch of the gro- 
tesque which mars much of the lat- 
ter’s work and impairs its verity is 
lacking in Rose McLeod, Miss Brown’s 
latest novel. We find some of the char- 
acters unique, but quite possible. The 
grandmother of Electra, who writes her 
“Reminiscences” of Brook Farm and 
hosts of the idols of old New England 
out of her active imagination instead of 
her memory, “if things had not happened 
just as she said they ought to,” with her 
zest for living and her coquetry, is as 
vivid and vital as some French lady of 
the old régime and yet perfectly fitted to 
the frame of New England hills and 
elms. Rose herself is less interesting, 
altho in the flush of youth and beauty, 
than is this ancient lady, whose ashes 
cover very fervent fires. Her baiting of 
Electra, her stately New England grand- 
daughter, is delightful. She is a bad and 
conscienceless old fady, but thoroly lika- 
ble. There is a saintly grandmother, too, 
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and her grandsons, one an artist, one a 
hermit, Burbank McLeod, a social leader, 
reformer and spellbinder, the father of 
Rose,.and of many dangerous theories, 
one of which the daughter had put into 
practice and made a sorry mess of her 
life. She learns by bitter experience that 
some ideas are made to play with, not to 
work out in practice; that an unreason- 
able disrespect for the opinions of peo- 
ple in general is a disastrous edge tool 
for a girl’s young hands. Fortunately 
for Rose, she has to deal, at the last, with 
people who are tenderly wise of heart and 
who see the essential purity of the girl’s 
nature, in spite of the poisonous lies upon 
which her father had fed her growing 
spirit. Rose McLeod is better than 
merely entertaining. 


& 

Purple and Homespun. By Samuel M. Gar- 
denshire. New York and London: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50. 

Here again we have the old-fashioned 
romance of a girl of the nobility and a 
man of the people, only this time the 
romance is dressed up in modern clothes. 


A young Westerner wearing the Sena- 
torial homespun falls in love with an 
English girl—“the daughter of a hun- 
dred earls”—and sets about winning her 
with a characteristic Western determina- 
tion, but does it with an ease and a 
manner that would draw the envy of a 


veteran diplomat. However, Mr. Gar- 
denshire has somewhat disorganized his 
story by hypodermically injecting an 
East Side romance, together with a touch 
of socialism, which in this case is no 
more than the average classroom eco- 
nomics dramatized in the usual dark- 
haired, intense-eyed characters of every- 
day socialistic fiction. 


The Twentieth Century American: Being a 
Comparative Study of the Peoples of the 
Two Great Anglo-Saxon Nations. By 
H. Perry Robinson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

This book is in an entirely different 
class from the volume of snapshots— 
in glaring contrasts of black and white, 
because underexposed—which the aver- 
age foreign tourist takes back to Europe 
with bim. Mr. Robinson by his residence 
of twenty years in this country and par- 
ticularly by his acquaintance with 
Western life and thought, is un- 
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usually well qualified for a compre- 
hension of the American character, and 
he has made an earnest effort to give a 
fair interpretation of it for British read- 
ers, constantly sacrificing brilliancy of 
phrasing thru fear of exaggeration. The 
American reader will, of course, be re- 
minded of exceptions to almost every one 
of his generalizations, but only in rare 
cases will he feel inclined to challenge 
the essential truth of his statements. He 
has been conspicuously successful in mak- 
ing plain two or three causes of misun- 
derstanding between the two peoples that 
are usually ignored. One is that the 
American looks on the Englishman as a 
foreigner, even as the foreigner, as the 
traditional foe of his country; while the 
Englishman regards the American as a 
brother, a younger and somewhat dis- 
creditable brother, to be sure, but rather 
in the class of the Australian or Cana- 
dian than of the Frenchman or German. 
Mr. Robinson’s interpretation of the 
Venezuelan episode is excellent, altho 
we do not agree with him in 
thinking that Americans generally 
ascribed the. good-humored _ toler- 
ance with which England met the Cleve- 
land message to cowardice. In his 
chapter on comparative commercial mor- 
ality he shows that many of the practices, 
such as railroad pooling, which have 
aroused such an outcry in America and 
caused the English to hold up their hands 
in horror, are common and uncondemned 
in England. “It is not the trust power, 
but the hatred of it, which is peculiar to 
America.” The avowed object of the 


book is to promote an Anglo-American 


alliance for the peace of the world, threat- 
ened, he believes, by the ambition of 
Germany. 
& 
The Inquisition. By the Abbé Vacandard. 
Translated from the French by Rev. B. L. 


Conway. New York: Longmans, Green 
Co. $1.50. 


The Abbé Vacandard’s history of the 
Inquisition, now put into English by a 
Paulist priest, is a book worthy of special 
notice. For in our judgment any book 
is worthy of special notice the author of 
which steadily pursues the ideal of scien- 
tific truth regardless of the proclivities 
and prejudices of his religious affiliations. 
And Vacandard’s work is precisely of 
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this sort. The Inquisition is not a mat- 
ter of which intelligent Catholics are in- 
clined to be proud, and when a Catholic 
author discusses the subject we are far 
more likely to get an elaborate and in- 
genious apology than an outspoken and 
impartial history. Vacandard is a his- 
torian first, an apologist afterward. The 
fine scientific temper displayed in his his- 
tory of St. Bernard and in his “Etudes 
Whistoire” is maintained substantially in 
this far more difficult and thorny treatise. 
He proves that the primitive Church had 
a horror of persecution for conscience 
sake, and declares that the Church’s de- 
parture from her early tradition is not 
only revolting in itself, but has had far- 
reaching and lamentable consequences. 
He acknowledges. that Popes incorpor- 
ated laws of brutality and butchery into 
the canon law, and that the introduction 
of torture into the inquisitorial procedure 
was due directly to a sovereign pontiff of 
the Roman See. In his concluding chap- 
ter M. Vacandard endeavors to explain 
the atrocities of the Inquisition from the 
standpoint of a loyal Catholic. It is not 
his fault if this is the least satisfactory 
portion of his book. The brevity of the 
work is responsible for the scant treat- 
ment which some important features of 
the subject receive.. Witchcraft, for ex- 
ample, is too summarily discussed. Too 
brief, also, is the chapter dealing with the 
efforts made by medieval theologians 
and canonists to justify the Inquisition. 
But for this treatise, short as it is, we 
should be sincerely thankful. Neither 
does it at all detract from its value that 
its chief authority is the American his- 
torian of the Inquisition, Henry C. Lea. 


& 


Studies in New England Transcendentalism. 
By Harold Clarke Goddard, assistant pro- 
fessor of English literature, Northwest- 
ern University. New York University 
Press. $1.00. 

A little wearied of the orthodox fold, 
many of the flighty young sheep that 
pastured around the old Massachusetts 
Bay broke out of the fold about the year 
1818, and capered somewhat wildly for 
thirty or forty years in fields since called 
Transcendental. Mr. Goddard makes a 
brave attack on the problem: How did 
they escape? Did Immanuel Kant, of 
K6nigsberg, let them out ; or was it youth 
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and the eternal springiness of youth, 
which demands a brief caper now and 
then? After a close examination of the 
fold, wherein he makes the complete cir- 
cuit of the orthodox enclosure and fol- 
lows every gladsome freak of Margaret 
Fuller, Bronson Alcott, Emerson and a 
hundred others, the critic arrives sanely 
at the conclusion that there was much 
poetic frenzy combined with some 


shrewd human nature let loose around 


the Bay. Dreaming and castle-building 
were at first dubbed “Mystic Philoso- 
phy.” Any man who had not wit enough 
to explain himself started a school of the 
mysterious and the inexplicable. It was 
often a school of one; but the inexplic- 
ability was sufficient evidence of a high 
order of spiritual sanity, and the man 
was at once a Transcendental philoso- 
pher. Professor Goddard’s study de- 
servedly won him his degree, but his 
next book will win another and higher 
step, if he will spend more time in clear- 
ing a draughty passage thru the wilder- 
ness of his material. He has the true 
scholarly spirit and a certain aptness for 
getting the ear of his audience. 
as 

The Life and Public Services of George 

Luther Stearns. By Frank Preston 

Stearns. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 

Co. $2.00. 

The subject of this memoir died April 
gth, 1867, forty-one years ago. The work 
deals with the preceding sixty years of 
American history as partly made by one 
who lived in the center of the anti-slav- 
ery agitation—one who, tho a merchant 
of lead, sometimes a speculator in lead, 
and at one time so heavily loaded with 
lead, in the speculative sense, as to be 
prepared to forego all subsequent history 
—yet lived, and supplied lead for John 
Brown’s bullets in Kansas, and was not 
unprepared to admit that he supplied 
pikes for John Brown’s momentous Har- 
per’s Ferry experiment in remodeling in- 
stitutions. Few have turned lead into 
gold and used that gold in private with 
more generous self-sacrifice. Few in their 
public aims have more conscientiously 
gilded with it the beautiful pages of their 
country’s history. The story of this 
capable, strenuous, impulsive, enthusias- 
tic, somewhat eccentric merchant of lead 
is told by a son who remembers some of 
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the deeds of his father, and has had ac- 

cess to his letterbooks and journals, but 

has relied, one would judge, somewhat 
too much on family traditions, and occa- 
sionally mingles facts, not always judi- 
ciously, with that semi-imaginative prod- 
uct which family tradition can hardly es- 
cape in forty years of reflection on the 
ancestral tree. This will perhaps be the 
feeling with which many now living will 
read of their own youth and the remem- 
bered deeds of their fathers as reflected 
in this idealized report and the offhand 
judgments of the author. 

& 

The Queen of Letter Writers. By Janet 
Aldis. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

The life of Madame de Sevigné de- 
pends for its interest wholly upon her 
personality, and her biographer meets 
the same difficulty that confronted the 
biographer of Lewis Carroll. There are 
ready to his hand anecdotes, descriptions 
of fair scenes, bon mots, fancies, inci- 
dents, but no events, no culmination of 
action, no plan. Such characters may 
have vitality, but they are not the stuff 
of which serious biography is easily con- 
structed. Hardly has the fame of any 
woman of less eventful life come down 
to later generations. Yet Mrs. Aldis has 
gathered much of interest; and, wisely 
quoting little from the letters, which may 
be served by an introduction, but not by 
a running comment, she tells her story 
entertainingly, if somewhat in detail. 
The Marquise de Sevigné passed a long 
life of kindliness and ease in a circle 
whose pleasures were sufficiently intel- 
lectual to hold their interest, but whose 
duties seem never to have been so grave 
as to interfere with the main business of 
life, the making of social intercourse a 
fine art. Mrs. Aldis shows her what one 
would expect the owner of so vivid a 
power of enjoyment must be—a cour- 
ageous spirit, the vivacity of whose intel- 
lect yields neither to grief at her hus- 
band’s desertion, nor her son’s unworthi- 
ness, nor the loneliness of her later years. 
Indeed, even the one frailty which 
Sainte-Beuve admits in his favorite, an 
absurd pride of family, an amiable weak- 
ness, after all, her present biographer 
leaves aside, 
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The Philosophy of Loyalty. By Josiah 

Royce, Professor of the History of Phi- 

* losophy in Harvard University. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


For half a generation Professor Royce 
has been at the fountain of wisdom 
teaching the young men who come up 
to fill their pitchers with the waters of 
life. Modern metaphysics interests itself 
chiefly in the taste and uses of this water 
in the present world, and, of course, at- 
tempts the analysis of it for our present 
purposes. This is, therefore, the aim of 
the eight lectures delivered last year by 
our author before the Lowell Institute, 
in Boston. With a full knowledge of 
what philosophy has said in the past, 


. with a clear thought and an admirable 


style of elucidation, he brings his mind 
to present-day problems with a view, as 
he puts it, “to simplify men’s moral 
issues, to clear their minds for a sight of 
the eternal, to win hearts for loyalty.” 
This “loyalty” he defines as “the willing 
and thorogoing devotion of a person to 
a cause,” the “cause” being “something 
that unifies many human lives in one.” 
The cause may be essentially evil. It 
may prove in the near or remote end a 
“lost cause.”- True loyalty to the “cause” 
then becomes a “loyalty to loyalty,” 
which is never a “lost cause.” This 
higher form of loyalty, considered at 
first in its practical bearings in the 
human world, gets a glimpse at last into 
a world superhuman—such a glimpse be- 
ing indeed its ultimate aim, its hope. 
The “practical” expands to cover the 
“ideal” ; the “ideal” reaches out after the 
“religious.”- “Loyalty then appears, after 
all, in the individual life in a deeply mys 
terious form. It says to men: Your true 
good can never be won and verified by 
you in terms to which the present form 
and scope of our human experience is 
adequate.” And now we are in the con- 
fines of metaphysics, in “a region which 
is more than merely a-realm of moral 
activities. This region is either one of 
delusion or else one of spiritual realities 
of a level higher than is that of our pres- 
ent individual human experience.” Bor- 
rowing a phrase of William James, our 
author reaches his final definition: “Loy- 
alty is the will to believe in something 
eternal, and to express that belief in the 
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practical life of a human being.” Inci- 
dentally, Professor Royce finds himself 
in opposition to some conclusions of the 
new “Pragmatism” as recently expound- 
ed by Professor James; but, more direct- 
ly, he concludes that we have a right, 
and, indeed, a duty to seek roads into 
the unknown spiritual realms by prac- 
tical lining out and hewing. For, he 
insists : 

“The loyal are truth-seekers, and the truth- 

seekers are loyal. All of them live for 
the sake of the unity of all life. And this 
unity includes us all, but is superhuman.” 
We state the author’s steps merely, and 
in the simplest possible way. They de- 
serve a careful study in all the process 
of clear reasoning by which each advance 
is made, for they represent one of the 
foremost attempts of our day to bring 
philosophy into useful connection with 
the work of harmonizing modern science 
and religion, of preserving for us some 
sort of ideals, some kind of spiritual 
“leading” by which our young men may 
advance upon the enemy in the new form 
of battle brought upon us by the late 
nineteenth century. 


Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum. Published 
under the auspices of the Schwenckfelder 
Church, Pennsylvania, and Hartford The- 
ological Seminary, Connecticut. Volume I, 
A Study of the Earliest Letters of Caspar 
Schwenckfeld von Ossig. Editor, Chester 
David Hartranft; associate editors, Otto 
Bernhard Schlutter, Elmer Ellsworth 
Schultz Johnson. The Board of Publica- 
tion of the Schwenckfelder Church, Nor- 
ristown, Pa.; Leipzig: Breitkopf & Harte]. 
New York: Lemcke & Biichner. Pp. 1xxii, 
661. $7.50. 

One of the most courageous enter- 
prises ever undertaken by any American 
religious body is certainly that of the 
publication of the Corpus Schwenckfeld- 
tanorum, of which the thick and portly 
first volume lies before us. Incited by 
the enthusiasm of Rev. Dr. Chester D. 
Hartranft, formerly president and now 
honorary president of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, this little Pennsylvan- 
ian communion of two hundred and fifty 
families undertook, in 1885, the collec- 
tion and publication of a critical and com- 
plete edition of the writings of its Ger- 
man founder, Caspar Schwenckfeld von 
Ossig, under the editorial supervision of 
Dr, Hartranft himself. Since 1888, at 


great expense of labor and money, aided 
somewhat financially by friends outside 
the Schwenckfelder Church, the collec- 
tion of material for this pious monument 
to one of the least understood leaders of 
the German Reformation has steadily 
gone forward. The work is planned on 
a gigantic scale. Not to speak of those 
writings of Schwenckfeld which exist in 
manuscripts, some 112 of his treatises 
were published between 1523 and 1562. 
Of this mass of material the volume 
under review discusses only seven docu- 
ments. The bibliography of each docu- 
ment is presented, its text given with full 
critical apparatus, followed by a careful 
English translation. Then succeed elab- 
orate discussions of its linguistic pe- 
culiarities, the historical situation out of 
which it grew, its theological teachings 
and implications, and, in some instances, 
a vocabulary designed to show its rela- 
tion to the development of the German 
language. Schwenckfeld is, indeed, de- 
serving of such commemoration, and it 
must result in a much truer estimate of 
his aims and value. In an age of bitter 
contention, he insisted on the primacy of 
the fruits of religion in the personal life 
of the believer. He put the spirit above 
the letter. He saw good in the support- 
ers of opposing types of theology. He 
taught Christian liberty, and the essen- 
tial need of spirituality. Between the 
rivals of that day he would find a “middle 
way” in which practical piety, itself the 
fruit of the working of the Spirit of God. 
should be the test of Christian fellowship 
If criticisms are to be past on a work 
involving such labor and exhibiting such 
painstaking scholarship, they would be 
that the editor has been unable to view 
his subject impartially. He writes with 
the present alwaysin mind. He is tempt- 
ed to constant preaching against the evils 
of parties, sects and establishments. He 
has no patience either with the form 
which the Reformation actually took, or 
with those historians who regard that 
form, with all its admitted eviis, as inev- 
itable in the then existing stage of in- 
tellectual, spiritual and political develop- 
ment. His comments on Schwenckfeld’s 
theological positions are, therefore, ex- 
ceedingly diffuse, and often polemic. In 
brief, while the materials for an unbiased 
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judgment of Schwenckfeld’s real work 
are here given as never before, the edi- 
tor’s interpretation of its significance is 
that of a champion and a spiritual disciple 
rather than that of an objective historian. 


rd 
Literary Notes 


....The Amana Community of Iowa has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention both as the 
home of a peculiar religion and as an excep- 
tion to the rule that communistic societies are 
not lasting, but the first thoro study of the 
Community of True Inspiration is that by 
Bertha McH. Shambaugh and published by 
the State Historical Society of Iowa. 


..It is very annoying to stand on some 
historic or romantic spot and begin to recite 
the appropriate poetry, only to break down on 
the second line. The wise tourist prepares for 
all emergencies, including this, by carrying 
about with him, or stocking up his memory 
beforehand by means of, one of those handy 
volumes of topical verse which the publish- 
ers nowadays provide for him. Then he 
can give at a moment’s notice Scott 
at Melrose, Wordsworth in Tintern Abbey, 
Schiller at Kiissnacht and Byron everywhere. 
Two such volumes, both published by Henry 
Holt & Co. at $1.50 each, are in our hands 
now; Poems for Travelers, compiled by Mary 
R. J. Du Bois, and The Poetic Old Worid, 
compiled by Lucy H. Humphrey. The latter 
will for some people have the advantage in 
that it gives the original Greek, Latin, Spanish 
or German, as well as the translation of sev- 
eral of the poems. 


....Among the numerous and varied ex- 
planations that have been given of the strategic 
skill shown by the Japanese in the war with the 
Russians, one was the devotion.of the Jap- 
anese to their national game of Go, which is 
claimed to be as superior to chess as chess 1s 
to checkers. The board has 361 positions 
for the men instead of sixty-four, and 
it requires twenty-seven years at the rate of 
one game a day for a player of ordinary apti- 
tude to attain professional rank of the lowest 
degree. So says Mr. Arthur Smith in his new 
volume on The Game of Go (Moffat, Yard & 
Co., $2.50), and from our own brief experience 
with the game in a Japanese restaurant we 
should say that this time allowance is not 
excessive. Go is, however, interesting from 
the very beginning, and now that it has been 
for the first time explained in English print it 
may become popular here. It would make a 
good substitute for some of the favorite pas- 
times of our West Point cadets. 


s 
Pebbles 


A WIDOWER who was married recently for 
the third time, and whose bride had been mar- 
ried once before herself, wrote across the bot- 
tom of the wedding invitations: “Be sure and 
come; this is no amateur performance.”—Atch- 
ison Globe. 
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Cookx—My dog took first prize at the cat 
show. 
Hook—How was that? 
Cook—He took the cat—The Journal of 
Zoophily. 
HEY ! 
HER merry-widow straw awry, 
Maud Muller took the judge’s eye 
And raked his heart in, long ago. 
Small wonder, too, that it was so. 
For Maud just then, to speak the truth, 
Was in the hay-day of her youth. 
—Knoxville Sentinel. 


Two men were discussing the trouble in 
India, and,each had a deal to say about his 
notion of Hindu character. 

“They’re such a bellicose set of people,” said 


one. 
“Indeed!” exclaimed the other, in surprise. 

“I was always under the impression that they 

were very spare men.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


“Au. that you are, my friend,” said the lec- 
turer, singling out an elderly man sitting in a 
front seat, who appeared to be deeply inter- 
ested—‘ ‘all that you are, I repeat, you owe to 
heredity and environment.” “What!” ex- 
claimed the elderly man, turning red with in- 
dignation, “I never had no dealin’s with that 
firm in my life, and I don’t owe them or no- 
body else a cent!”—Chicago Tribune. 


Ir was during a very tedious ride on a 
Western railway, and the passengers, tired, 
dirty and thirsty, all berated the company with 
the exception of one single man. His fellow 
passengers commented on this, and asked him 
why he did not denounce the company too. 

“It would be hardly fair,” he replied, “as I 
am traveling on a free pass; but, if they don’t 
do better pretty soon, blamed if I don’t go out 
and buy a ticket and join you.”’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


ForMeEr Representative Henry U. Johnson, 
of Indiana, was engaged in a debate with an 
Illinois Congressman and called him an ass. 
This was unparliamentary, of course, and had 
to be withdrawn. Pursuant to the order of 
the Speaker, Mr. Johnson said: “I withdraw 
the language I used, Mr. Speaker, but I insist 
that the gentleman from Illinois is out of or- 
der.” “How am I out of order?” demanded 
the Illinois man, with considerable heat. 
“Probably a veterinary surgeon can tell you,’ 
retorted Johnson. This was parliamentary and 
went into the Record.—Indianapolis News. 


A GENTLEMAN met his medical adviser on 
Forty-second street the other day and passed 
a friendly greeting. 

“Well, and how are you?” asked the doctor. 

“Quite passable, thanks,” said the other, “but 
I notice that when I bend my body forward, 
stretch out my arms horizontally, and impart 
to them a circular motion, I always feel such 
a pain in my left shoulder.” 

“But what need is there for you to perform 
such ridiculous antics?” inquired the physician. 

“Do you know any other way, doctor, of 
getting on your top coat?” -replied his patient. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
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The Conquest of the Air 


WHEN the history of it comes to be 
written the year 1908 will occupy large 
space. Perhaps more of the essential 
steps in the development of aeronautics 
have been taken in other years, but now 
for the first time the public finds its long 
anticipations realized and its skepticism 
dissipated. Farther back than the hu- 
man race can remember earth and water 
had been conquered, and man was al- 
ready dreaming of the time when the 
third element should also some into his 
possession. When he carved on stone 
his idea of a god it was a man who could 
fly. All that man needed to be an angel, 
in his Own opinion, was wings. In his 
visions of a hereafter, heavenly or earth- 
ly, the power of flight was an important 
feature. Whenever the poet dipt into 
the future he saw the heavens fill with 
commerce and the nations’ airy navies 
grappling in the central blue. Over ev- 
ery Utopia there floated a long cigar- 
shaped vessel or some winged thing. 

But man was slow to accomplish what 
he had so readily conceived. Prophesies 
of flight dated the next year or the next 
generation or the next century had to be 
repeatedly postponed. If it had not been 
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for the birds man would have given it 
up long ago. But he could get over the 
land faster than some animals, he could 
swim in passable imitation of the fish, 
why could he not soar like a bird with 
the help of wings of wax or silk or paper 
or aluminum or something,? 

And now he can. Not very far or 
high or long, but he makes timid little 
flights, like a fledgling just pushed from 
the nest, a few hundred yards, ten or 
twenty feet from the ground, and fifteen 
minutes at a time, or with the aid of a 
gas bag can stay up half a day and go as 
high as he can breathe. The main thing 
in the mind of the people is that it has 
been accomplished and they have seen it 
with their own eyes. Balloon ascensions 
have long been common features at coun- 
ty fairs. Racetracks, deprived of their 
former function thru the interference of 
the law, are devoted to the improvement 
of the breed of aeroplanes. And finally 
four hundred miles of people from Lake 
Constance around to Stuttgart have been 
witnesses of Count Zeppelin’s day of tri- 
umph and disaster. 

Few scenes even in this eventful his- 
tory have been so dramatic as this of the 
aged Count with the tears streaming 
down his face standing in the midst of 
the crowd of 40,000 people on the plain 
of Echterdingen before the blackened 
and twisted mass of aluminum plates and 
bars on which he had spent his fortune. 
The demonstration of his dream was al- 
most accomplished. The messenger of 
the Government had already left Berlin 
with the draft for $125,000 in his pocket 
to purchase what was now destroyed. 
l‘orty-five years before, while he was en- 
gaged in our Civil War, he had con- 
ceived the idea that balloons might be 
useful in warfare, and he stuck to it, in 
spite of the indifference and ridicule of 
the world. On that all day’s voyage in 
the air down the Rhine Valley he must 
have felt a thrill at the thought that he 
possessed a power greater than any of 
the generals who had fought over that 
territory in the past two thousand years, 
the power to destroy single-handed its 
fortresses, castles and public buildings, 
to devastate at will any of the cities he 
sailed over. 

That is, unfortunately, the _ first 
thought that comes to men when a new 
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force is put into their hands, the thought 
of the increased power of destruction it 
gives to the individual. The smokeless 
rifle, the Gatling gun, the torpedo and 
the dynamite bomb. were so received by 
the world. The Hague Conference de- 
clared against the use of explosives from 
balloons, but the eagerness shown by ev- 
ery government to get the best military 
airships does not encourage the belief 
that they will be restricted to recon- 
noitering when the fighting begins. The 
Kaiser and his people are aflame with 
the desire to make Germany mistress of 
the air as England is of the sea. The 
German Aerial Navy League, with a 
membership fee of only fifty cents, en- 
rolls all classes, and within twenty-four 
hours of the burning of Count Zeppelin’s 
machine half a million dollars was raised 
by popular subscription to build new 
ones. Forty airships can be constructed 
for the cost of one battleship, and it re- 
mains to be seen which is the more pow- 
erful weapon. Then there is the new 
aerial torpedo to be manufactured by the 
Krupps; nobody knows what will come 
out of that.” Altogether it looks as tho 
man endowed with wings might turn out 
to be something other than an angel. 

But peace has a way of wresting to her 
own purposes the weapons invented by 
war; and the recent peace congress in 
London was probably right in concluding 
that the invention of airships was not to 
be regarded purely as an enemy to the 
peace of the world. Sport, the mimic of 
war, comes next to it as a promoter of 
aerial navigation. A balloon can be pur- 
chased at the price of an automobile, and 
a gliding aeroplane costs less than a 
bicycle. In the new sports there is the 
same pleasure of swift motion, the same 
delight in the control of it, and the zest 
of danger to the driver and others in the 
neighborhood, is not absent. Now is the 
time when the enthusiastic amateur is 
needed in working out the best form for 
the machines and developing the ability to 
manage them. A few years later the types 
will be standardized and in the hands 
of professionals. The period of scoffing 
is past, and trophies, prizes and other 
rewards are being offered everywhere by 
governments and individuals. M. Henri 
Deutsch de la Meurthe, whose prize of 
$10,000 was won by Farman January 
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13th, by flying a kilometer in a circle, has 
offered another prize, $5,000, for an 
aeroplane or motor balloon crossing the 
Channel to England with Commandant 
Renard, one of the French pioneers in 
aeronautic research, as a passenger. M. 
René Quinton will give $2,000 to any 
aeroplanist who will fly for five minutes 
without using his motor, that is, who can 
imitate the birds in soaring by taking ad- 
vantage of the changing air currents. 
This prize is likely to be taken soon, for 
the Wright brothers claim to have re- 
mained 72 seconds flying against the 
wind with their motor stopped. The 
Russian military engineers offer $25,000 
to the winner in an aeroplane competi- 
tion. The French Government has 
bought for the army the dirigible balloon 
“La République,” the chief rival of Zep- 
pelin’s. Russia is constructing four of 
this type. Our Signal Corps, if satisfied 
with the record made by Captain Bald- 
win’s dirigible this week, will recommend 
its purchase by the Government and ask 
Congress for an appropriation of a mil- 
lion dollars for aeronautical experimenta- _ 
tion. Yet it is only about five years since 
Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, after having demonstrated 
for the first time the practicability of fly- 
ing machines heavier than air, failed to 
get even $25,000 to continue his work. 
His aerodrome, “The Buzzard,” then an 
object of derision to the newspapers, is 
now brought out and exhibited with 
pride. 

The rivalry between the aeroplane and 
the motor balloon is closer than ever this 
year. The advocates of the former, the 
heavier-than-air machine, have been tell- 
ing us for some time that there was 
no future for the old “gasbag with pad- 
dles,” but, curiously enough, at the very 
time when the former is successfully try- 
ing its wings, the latter scores its great- 
est triumph in distance, duration of voy- 
age and carrying capacity. To be sure, 
the wreck of the Zeppelin airship in a 
thunder shower and the carrying away 
of “La Patrie” by the wind show that 
these immense vessels cannot stand a 
storm in the open, but, on the other hand, 
Mr. Farman refuses to take out his aero- 
plane for a low flight on the Brighton 
Beach racetrack in even a moderate 
breeze. On the whole, it looks as tho the 
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two types, the airship which, like the 
fish and the submarine boat, is of the 
same gravity as the medium in which it 
floats, and the aeroplane, which, like the 
bird and kite, is heavier than the me- 
dium, are to remain permanent rivals, or 
rather will each occupy an independent 
field of its own in the aeronautics of the 


future. pet 
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Getting About 


REAL progress began, we suppose, 
when living matter began to get about, 
instead of staying put. With incipient 
motion dawned elementary consciousness, 
and with locomotion the animal was well 
differentiated from the vegetable. Im- 
provements in locomotion, and the exten- 
sion and increasing celerity of travel 
have been prime antecedents of civiliza- 
tion, thruout its various improving 
stages. 

Getting about has at various times been 
revolutionized, and each time with start- 
ling consequences. When the fish learned 
how to crawl, it became a snake (we are 
speaking in very general terms and do 
not care to be held to strict zodlogical ac- 
curacy). When the snake learned how 
to fly it became a bird. When the quad- 
ruped learned how to climb trees and 
travel thru their tops, he became a mon- 
key, and when the monkey climbed down 
again and called himself “Mr.,” he be- 
came a man. (We are still speaking 
in general terms. ) 

After a while Mr. Man got “wheels in 
his head” and invented carts and chariots. 
This caused him to make roads. He also 
dug out canoes and presently rigged a 
sail. Perhaps he made the canoes before 
he experimented. with chariots. We are 
willing to be corrected on this point. At 
any rate his canoes and boats caused him 
to dig canals. With roads and canals he 
got on very well for a few milleniums. 

However, the wheels in his head kept 
troubling him, until, one day, he mixt 
them up with pistons and cranks and hot 
water and things, and made a steam en- 
gine. He put his steam engine on wheels, 
just to see if it would go, and when it 
did. he remembered that he had some- 
times made railroads to draw heavy 
things on, and so he built railroads for 
his steam engine to run on. He also put 


his steam engine into a boat and went on 
making his steamboats bigger and bigger 
until he had to build piers a thousand 
feet long into the Hudson River for them 
to tie up to. 

We can remember when this inventive 
human creature vainly imagined that his 
steam railroad and his steamships ‘would 
enable him to do all the getting about he 
would want to do for as many thousands 
of vears as he got along with his cart and 
his wind-blown ships. But he had for- 
gotten that wheels in the head multiply, 
like the human race itself, in a geometri- 
cal progression. It is less than a hun- 
dred years since he began building steam 
locomotives, and now he is spending a 
lot of time and money in trying to sub- 
stitute for them all kinds of other motors, 
electric, gasoline and such. 

As for his steam navigation of the wa- 
ter, he is already trying to repeat the suc- 
cessful experiment of the fishes that 
learned how to crawl and then how to 
fly. He sees no reason why a thing that 
can swim before the wind on the water 
shouldn’t jump and skim a few hundred 
yards at a time for a while on land, and 
then, some day, take flight. So he is 
making aeroplanes in the expectation of 
establishing express and local air lines at 
no distant date. 

Every revolution in the art of getting 
about thus far has, we suppose, been at- 
tended by much loss and disasters, and 
the croakers have advised their uneasy 
kindred to stick to their element and not 
risk their lives unnecessarily. Like all 
good advice, this admonition has been 
wasted, and the croakers have been aban- 
doned by the wayside or elsewhere. 

It will come a little hard, perhaps, on 
fat old gentlemen and timid ladies to 
have to take to the air, or be filed away 
as back numbers, but progress is a mer- 
ciless thing, and people that won’t or 
can’t get about must be left to their un- 
heroic fate. 

The other night the electrified end of 
the New York and New Haven Railroad 
system was put out of business by a thun- 
derstorm, and some of the newspapers 
say that Count Zeppelin’s big airship 
came to an untimely end in the midst of 
its glorious career because it was “up 
against” a similar ill-regurated electrical 
demonstration. But such things are trifles. 
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Just as the wheels in the human head 
compelled man to level the hills and pierce 
the mountains for his railroads, they will 
compel him to manage the thunder and 
lightning business on gn improved and 
economical basis. 

Just what new developments of civili- 
zation will follow upon these latest 
achievements in getting about, when they 
shall have been perfected, we cannot ven- 
ture to predict. We suspect, however, 
that the principal consequence will be a 
further multiplication of ‘‘wheels in the 


head.” 
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Changes in the Senate 


WiLL1AM B. ALLison, who died last 
week in his eightieth year, had for a long 
time been one of the most influential 
members of the Senate. For twenty-five 
years he had been chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. . He was also 
a member of the Committee on Finance, 
and thruout his long term of service he 
had been a prominent figure in the dis- 
cussion and shaping of all legislation 
concerning revenue and the currency. 
Sagacious, careful, industrious, wholly 
devoted to the duties of his office, wise 
in counsel, he excited no personal enmity 
and accomplished much by conciliation. 
Some have called him a master of the art 
of compromising. This is not strictly 
just. Compromise was not his aim when 
he caused the adoption of his memorable 
amendments to the Bland free silver bill. 
He then sought, successfully, to break 
the harmful force of a measure that, as 
he knew, was sure to be enacted in some 
form. 

It is true that at times he harmonized 
warring factions by propositions which 
suggested compromise, but careful ex- 
amination of them shows, we think, that 
as a rule they involved betterment. To 
his mind, assistance that enabled him to 
improve action which could not be pre- 
vented was preferable to unbending oppo- 
sition which could accomplish nothing. 
The greater part of his work, and there 
was much of it, was hidden from the 
world because it was done in committee. 
Those who differed with him must admit, 
if they were familiar with his daily life, 
that he was the type of an unselfish, 
painstaking and loyal public servant. ~ 
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His death points to interesting changes 
in the legislative body of which he was 
a member for thirty-five years. We do 
not refer to a-rearrangement of commit- 
tee offices. Mr. Hale will probably suc- 
ceed him at the head of the important 
Committee on Appropriations, but 
neither that succession nor the promotion 
of Mr. Perkins to the Naval Committee 
chairmanship (probably to be vacated by 
Mr. Hale) will involve a change in the 
policy or methods of these organizations. 
Mr. Hale was in harmony with the late 
Mr. Allison as to appropriations, and it 
will be recalled that Mr. Perkins stood 
with both of these Senators in opposing 
the demand for four battleships. 

The changes we have in mind are those 
to be caused by the election to the Senate 
of men representing the radical element 
of the Republican party. It seems to be 
admitted that Mr. Allison’s successor 
will be Governor Cummins. Probably 
his election can be prevented only by such 
opposition from the conservative faction 
in Iowa as would give the Legislature to 
the Democrats. The transition from Mr. 
Allison, the associate of Mr. Aldrich and 
other members of the ruling group in the 
Senate, to Governor Cummins, the friend 
of Mr. La Follette and a persistent advo- 
cate of tariff reduction and reform, is a 
sharp one. In Kansas, Senator Long has 
been defeated at the primaries by Joseph 
L. Bristow, whose courage and honesty 
were indicated by his memorable report 
upon graft of various kinds and other 
shortcomings in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and in the relations between that 
department and certain legislators. 

Mr. Bristow represents the radical, and 
the progressive, element of his party in 
Kansas. Senator La Follette made forci- 
ble speeches there for him and against 
Senator Long. Some say they turned 
the scale in Bristow’s favor. Mr. Long 
had given at least formal support to the 
President’s policies, but a majority of the 
Kansas Republicans were convinced that 
when compared with Mr. Bristow he was 
a reactionary. And there are other radi- 
cals on the way, from the Dakotas and 
elsewhere. This is not a good year for 
the Republican conservative, especially 
if he be hidebound or of the boss type. 

Governor Cummins will not gain a 
place in the Senate easily. The recent 
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factional contest at the primaries in Iowa 
was marked by extraordinary bitterness. 
It was at those primaries that Mr. Alli- 
son was chosen, by a narrow margin, for 
another term, and Governor Cummins 
was his competitor. It will be recalled 
that the nomination of Senator Dolliver 
for Vice-President was prevented only 
by the vigorous protests of the opponents 
of Governor Cummins, who knew the 
latter would win the Senate seat to be 
vacated by Mr. Dolliver’s acceptance of 
a place on the national ticket. They con- 
vinced Republicans from other States 
that the nomination-would cause a re- 
sumption of the factional contest and 
thus be unfortunate for the party. But 
it was more unfortunate that Mr. Dol- 
liver was not placed on the ticket with 
Mr. Taft. That would have prevented 
the Sherman blunder. It would also 
have made the ticket good and strong at 
both ends. Those who kept Mr. Dolliver 
in the Senate will continue to oppose 
Governor Cummins. But they will be 
overcome. No one but Senator Allison 
could have beaten him at the primaries. 
This approaching infusion of active 
and intelligent radicalism will be bene- 
ficial. Mr. Bristow has had experience 
in public affairs. His record is clean. 
He is intelligent, honest and fearless. So 
far as we can learn, his radicalism is not 
of an unreasonable and sensational kind, 
but merely that which is born of a desire 
for justice. Governor Cummins is not an 
untried man. In the record of his pub- 
lic service there is abundant evidence that 
he is well qualified for the office he now 
seeks. He is radical because he would 
go a little beyond the lines of the national 
platform in the execution of certain poli- 
cies, and is not in full agreement with 
that platform with respect to the tariff. 
In their radicalism these two men repre- 
sent, in our opinion, a large majority of 
the Republicans in the Middle West. If 
this radicalism and those who stand for 
it are openly disapproved by the Repub- 
licans of the East, they may have reason 
to regret their attitude when they read 
the, election returns in November. 
Reports now current may lead some to 
expect that Governor Cummins and Mr. 
Bristow, if elected to the Senate, will be 
lieutenants of Mr. La Follette there. Not 
so. They will stand for themselves, and 


probably they ,will avoid certain errors 
into which the Senator from Wisconsin 
has fallen. In some published com- 
ments upon the situation it is assumed 
that these three gentlemen will constitute 
the entire radical element on the Repub- 
lican side. This is incorrect with respect 
to the Senate of today, and especially so 
with respect to the Senate as it will be; 
for the election of Cummins and Bristow, 
indicating the temper of Western con- 
stituencies, will tend appreciably to mod- 
ify the conservatism of certain Senators 
who must soon seek re-election. 

We see no reason why good citizens 
should regard this coming infusion of 
Republican radicalism in the Senate with 
apprehension. We expect that the peo- 
ple will gain something by it, that it will 
tend to bring the Senate nearer to them 
and make its action more nearly in ac- 
cord with the needs of the public. The 
attitude of the Senate majority toward 
great domestic questions of the day has 
at times left much to be desired. Those 
who have recently controlled that major- 
ity should be subjected to the restraint 
imposed by the acts and utterances of 
such men as Mr. Bristow and Governor 
Cummins, and by evidence that the Re- 
publican masses desire to place in the 
Senate more men of their kind. 

a 


Supply and Demand in Literature 


THE adage that the demand creates 
the supply does not hold true of genius. 
The supply is never adequate and not al- 
together of the right kind. Great men 
do not always appear in the crises of 
their country’s need. Sometimes the 
country has to get along the best it can 
with very mediocre men in its direst 
straits or fail for lack of better. Neces- 
sity is too often childless. We could 
give a list of a hundred inventions which 
are all much needed now and probably 
quite practicable, but which may be de- 
layed for many years. So it is not fair 
to assume, as is generally done, that the 
tone of the literature of the day repre- 
sents popular taste. It is only as near to 
popular taste as the public is able to get. 
The public has more reason to complain 
of the service it gets from its servants, 
the authors, than the housewives of their 
maids. 
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If one year the historical romance is 
all the rage, and the next everybody is 
reading novels of the future, if stories of 
domestic scandal go out of fashion sud- 
denly and stories of financial scandal 
come in, this does not mean that the taste 
of the people has undergone a sponta- 
neous and simultaneous change. It indi- 
cates that some literary genius has arisen 
who was personally inclined to write on 
the new subject.. The supply of stories 
of Indian life was fully equal to the de- 
mand at the time when Kipling wrote the 
first of his-“Plain Tales from the Hills.” 
Religious questions were not being dis- 
cussed with any special avidity when 
“Robert Elsmere” appeared. The most 
observant critic would not have detected 
any signs a year ago of such a general 
yearning for more metaphysics as to 
cause James’s “Pragmatism” to sell like 
a novel. 

The literature of a nation is controlled 
by the initiative and referendum. But in 
this case they are in separate hands. The 
authors have the initiative and the people 
the referendum. The people have the 
power to veto, but not to amend. They 
have to take whatever an author chooses 
to offer them or reject it altogether. That 
is the reason why in discussing this sub- 
ject two weeks ago we urged that the 
indifference and contempt which authors 
and artists in general manifested toward 
their great silent partner, the people, were 
unwarranted and inadvisable. 

The evils of our literature are not due 
to the stringency of social control, but 
rather to the lack of it. We rarely hear 
of a writer being forced to violate his 
conscience by writing indecent plays or 
poems or stories to satisfy an imperious 
popular demand for such. On the con- 
trary, we have to listen to the continuous 
complaint by authors that the public is 
too prudish and will not permit them to 
write on the salacious or abnormal themes 
toward which their taste inclines them. 
Artists are not compelled to paint scenes 
of carnage, disease, cruelty and licentious- 
ness by the hard-hearted academicians of 
the hanging committee or by the desire 
of any large number of their fellow-citi- 
zens to buy them for their homes. The 
patrons of grand opera are not the strict- 
est sect of moralists, yet there is no rea- 
son to think that they have a decided 


preference for incestuous adultery and 
necrophilism. But they do want great 
music, and since they are dependent on 
Wagner and Strauss for this, they toler- 
ate, with-more or less pronounced aver- 
sion, Siegmund and Salome. The scenes 
of Die lustige Witwe are better suited 
to a Viennese than to an American pub- 
lic, but its tunes are irresistible—and un- 
escapable. In short, any morbid, abnor- 
mal, decadent, or immoral tendency mani- 
fested in literature or art may generally 
be traced to some individual who has 
taken advantage of his genius to force his 
personal perversities upon the world; and 
in so far as the literature and art of a 
people remain pure and sane it is due to 
the restraining influence of popular taste. 
In violations of good morals and good 
taste the genius is the tempter and the 
public the more or less willing victim. 
There is, of course, a public for any 
eccentricity, but it is not the best nor the 
largest of the publics to which the man 
of genius may cater. 

Because our food is adulterated and 
there is filth in our milk and ice, it does 
not follow that we prefer it so. That our 
poetry is pessimistic and our novels come 
to bad ends does not prove that we would 
not read cheerful books if we could get 
them. 


“If you buy land, you buy stones; 
If you buy fish, you buy bones ;” 
If you buy books, you buy moans, 


Js 
What to Do With State Fairs 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago our State 
fairs were migratory, and it was held to 
be a duty to hold the sessions in different 
sections of a State, in order to accom- 
modate all the people. To make them 
pay, the State has allowed them to be 
pinned down to single centers, in a few 
cases alternating between two points. 
This having been accomplished, the 
nature of the crowd has been consider- 
ably altered, a larger part coming from 
the cities, while fewer of the old-fash- 
ioned farmers are found examining the 
inventions and the fat cattle. The new 
crowd has to have a new set of attrac- 
tions. They cannot be drawn together 
without a disproportionate display of 
horseracing, with its accompanying bet- 
ting. Some of the States have even 
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sanctioned this sort of work, while for- 
bidding it elsewhere. It is probably true 
that to suppress gambling at our State 
fairs would have a serious effect on the 
financial showing. Yet we need at the 
present time, more than ever before, an 
opportunity to trace the progress of agri- 
culture. Burbankism is leading the 
world, and it is an absolute necessity 
that our farmers shall become intimately 
acquainted with what is going on at our 
agricultural colleges, and what applica- 
tions of science are being made in the 
orchards, gardens and fields of their 
neighbors. The State fair is the time for 
taking notes, and if wisely conducted, 
the State can count its value in improved 
crops, in time-saving application of ma- 
chinery, and in other horticultural lines 
of progress, at a very high figure. 

Unfortunately, we do not go any 
longer to our State fairs to follow the 
achievements of Munson, and Hansen, 
and Barry, and Burbank; or to find out 
what we can as farmers do along the 
same lines of work. What we do learn 
of these things we get from the bulletins 
of our experiment stations, while the 
average farmer is left to his annual dis- 
play of fast horses, with big pumpkins 
and fat swine as side shows. We do not 
mean that many of our State fairs are 
not attractive and showy, or that they 
are lacking in the eloquence of agricul- 
tural knowledge and achievement. We 
have seen a few that fulfilled the purpose 
of such an exhibition, but when we desire 
to find what the farmers are really doing 
we go somewhere else—sometimes to 
county fairs, but more often to specialist 
expositions. No one can really find out 
what the country is trying to do and 
what the farmer demands without at- 
tending good roads meetings, farmers’ 
institutes and grange fairs. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Shall we set our State fairs once more 
on wheels and send them rotating about 
the country? Shall we, on the contrary, 
leave them to their fate (which is largely 
to dissociate them from real agriculture), 
and distribute the appropriations to our 
counties, and so revive and enlarge the 
courtty fairs? There is a good deal to be 
said in favor of this latter plan. Our 
county fairs have seldom been failures, 
unless for such reasons as contiguity to 
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State fairs. They can very easily be vis- 
ited by all the people. Our counties are 
politically arranged for convenience of 
co-operation. ihey are equally well 
adapted to that sort of gathering which 
we are discussing. The county fair still 
brings out that sort of competition for 
which all agricultural fairs were in- 
tended. It is just big enough to accom- 
modate the people whom it represents. 
A new variety of potato, or bean, or 
apple, or pear is pretty sure to find its 
place at such a show, and it is verv likely 
to have its merits well understood by 
visitors. New methods of land culture 
and fertilization are brought into com- 
parison, and the advantages which accrue 
from improved machinery. We have 
heard inventors say that the county fair 
was of more value to them than the State 
fair, not only because it gives time for 
study, but because there is not so over- 
whelming a crowd. 

We see no reason why the State fairs 
should not be given over to a competition 
between associations and societies and 
sections. Indeed, this is just about what 
has been done. A careful examination 
of the prizes awarded will show that 
there has been a keen competition be- 
tween the fruit of Western and Eastern 
New York or Northern and Southern 
Illinois. In this way the State fair has 
its place and its power for good, but its 
influence is of a general sort. Our agri- 
cultural problems are much more local 
in these days of intensive farming. Tak- 
ing the Empire State, for instance, we 
find that one section is devoted to dairy 
interests, another to fruit growing, while 
near New York City truck gardening 
naturally predominates. Maine has its 
apple districts, its potato districts, and its 
tourist domain, where the interests of 
fishermen and hunters dominate. Con- 
necticut has her river valley interests, 
quite distinct from those of her mountain 
slopes. This is true elsewhere, especially 
in the larger States. With the State fair 
permanently located one industry be- 
comes dominant, and thousands of farm- 
ers become indifferent, if not actually 
forgetting the annual recurrence. 

However this may be decided, it is 
certain that our State fairs must be 
brought down to the times. They should 
express the new lines of agricultural re- 
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search and thought. They should consti- 
tute a sort of annual farmers’ congress, 
to debate questions that are concerned in 
modern land culture. The creation of 
new fruits and vegetables, not the mere 
exhibition of numerous sorts of old stock, 
should dominate. The old-fashioned 
political stump speech, with allusions to 
agriculture, is out of place. The men at 
the front should be the leaders who are 
doing things. When this is brought 
about the question of gambling will have 
less force, and obtrusion of side shows 
will take care of itself. 


& 


Owing to the disin- 
tegration of the sur- 
face street railway sys- 
tem of New York, and the action of re- 
ceivers who hold important parts of the 
property, many transfer privileges have 
been cut off, to the great disadvantage of 
the poor. This is the cause of much 
complaint and indignation. There seems 
to be no remedy available at present. 
The people, and those who can least af- 
ford any increase of their daily expendi- 
tures, are being compelled to pay for the 
corruption and robberies of as scoundrel- 
ly a pack of thieves as ever had posses- 
sion of a public utility corporation. Un- 
fortunately, a majority of those who suf- 
fer do not place the blame where it be- 
longs. They attack the receivers and the 
Public Service Commission. If the ras- 
cals who are really the responsible and 
guilty parties had been punished, if two 
or three of them were now in jail, the 
force of denunciatory public opinion 
would not now be misdirected, and of- 
ficers who are striving to do their duty 


New York’s 
Surface Railways 


would not be so unjustly attacked. If° 


the thieves were in prison, the evidence 
that they were undergoing punishment 
would enable the poor workman who 
pays double or triple fare to bear his 
burden more easily. Have not the facts 
drawn out by official investigations been 
sufficient to prove that those who looted 
this railway system should be prosecuted 
for violation of law? Then why have 
they not been prosecuted and punished? 
This is a question which the people of 
New York should address to District- 
Attorney Jerome. 
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Bronson Howard has 
Bronson Howard alwaysbeen regarded as 

the Dean of the Amer- 
ican Drama. With hisrecent death another 
link has been removed from the chain 
which binds the present to the past, for 
altho he has always been active in the in- 
terests of the American stage, as a play- 
wright Mr. Howard belonged to an 
older generation. In the years to come 
it is an unfortunate circumstance that the 
estimate of Mr. Howard, based upon his 
numerous popular successes, will not be 
a very high one, for the reason that he 
wrote at a time when our American 
stage was being flooded with French im- 
itations, and when, if a manager could 
not get an adaptation, he would not ac- 
cept a native product unless it had some- 
thing of the French tang. But Mr. 
Howard’s right to the title of Dean of the 
American Drama can never be disputed, 
for whatever is done in the future to en- 
rich our American dramaturgic literature 
it will be thru the efforts of Mr. Howard 
that the first impetus toward that efflor- 
escence was given. At a time when 


Augustin Daly and A. M. Palmer and 


Lester Wallack—the three managerial 
dictators of their period—were either 
spending all their efforts in producing 
foreign adaptations and translations or 
reviving the classic drama, Mr. Howard 
demanded a hearing for the American 
drama. It has been emphasized more 
than once, that in the early seventies he 
stood single-handed and forced the pub- 
lic gaze upon current American thoughts 
and manners. For that reason Mr. How- 
ard may be regarded as a pioneer. It 
makes little difference whether his 
“Aristocracy,” his “Saratoga,” or his 
“Kate” is dominated by a flippant French 
style which is far from American, or 
that even his more solid successes like 
“Young Mrs. Winthrop” and “The Hen- 
rietta” contain certain artificialities char- 
acterizing the French stage of that day. 
What is important is that Mr. Howard 
established the fact of the American 
drama’s existence, apart from what 
George Boker and the Philadelphia 
coterie might have done. It is an un- 
fortunate truth, however, that unless our 
dramatic literature emphasizes the essen- 
tial elements from which our native 
drama has sprung, outside of the dra- 


’ 
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matic profession Mr. Howard’s name in 
the years to come will be little more than 
aname. For his plays are hardly literary 
in the sense that they possess reading 
style and grace. That is to be deplored, 
inasmuch as intellectually Mr. Howard, 
the man, represented a high type of 
mind, and Mr. Howard, the dean, always 
stood for what was best in his profes- 
sion. 
sd 


We wish that publishers 
did not have a morbid 
aversion to footnotes and 
that authors, especially novelists, would 
indicate the pronunciation of unusual 
proper names. We do not have so much 
trouble with the German, French and 
Italian words because in these languages 
there is generally some discoverable re- 
lation between spelling and pronuncia- 
tion, but the British family and place 
names make us nervous when we read 
aloud. We remember the Yankee tourist 
who, in commenting on these anomalies 
on his return to America, said ‘that the 
English spelled a word C-h-o-l-m-o-n-d- 
e-l-e-y and then pronounced it “Beech- 
um.” Of late authors have taken to in- 
venting names for their characters be- 
cause the former custom of getting them 
from the directory or street signs led to 
libel suits. Such fabrications are impos- 
sible to guess at, so also are the proper 
names of the fictitious Balkan principali- 
ties and South American republics which 
supply many of our popular heroes. It 
would be agony to an author to hear what 
names the reader in the family circles 
calls his heroine. A hint from him on 
the first page where she appears would 
save much embarrassment. For exam- 
ple, we see her name is Beatrice and start 
in calling it Be-a-tris. Some fifty pages 
further on we find that she had an Italian 
mother, so we slide into Bay-a-tree-chay, 
hoping the listeners will not notice the 
change. Later we learn that she was 
named from her birthplace in Nebraska 
and therefore should be called Be-at-ris. 
The author loses by all the difficulties that 
he leaves in the way of an assured pro- 
nunciation of the names of his characters. 
However enthusiastic one may have been 
about “With Fire and Sword” one always 
felt a certain timidity about discussing the 


Marking 
Pronunciation 
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character of Skshetuski with strangers. 
The patent medicine and breakfast food 
men, practical psychologists ali, appre- 
ciate this difficulty and are careful to ac- 
cent and syllabize their new coined 


words. 
ss 


Sleeping We can remember the time 
in Chace’ when it was thought improper 

to go to sleep in church. It 
was regarded as a reflection upon the ser- 
mon. The witty preacher used to in- 
struct his chief usher that, if he saw any- 
body asleep in church, he was to come 
and wake him up, “him” referring to the 
preacher. Nowadays a different view of 
the church and its functions in society 
prevails. Sleep is regarded as more valu- 
able in certain cases than sermons, and 
the stock joke has come to be taken in 
earnest. We hear of certain churche- 


specially recommended for their power of 
putting people to sleep, and they com: 
from thousands of miles for that purpose. 
There is no disease that the psychopathic 
wards of our institutional churches pro- 
fess with greater confidence to cure than 


insomnia. We have no fault to find with 
the new view. This restless and over- 
worried age needs a gospel of peace and 
cheerfulness. Preachers are wanted who 
can give a man the faith which will re- 
lieve him from feeling that the whole 
world is on his shoulders and that every- 
thing is going wrong. 

& 


We call the attention of 
smokers to the fact that the 
terrible fire in British Co- 
lumbia, sweeping out whole towns, mak- 
ing thousands homeless, besides causing 
the death of a large number, is reported 
‘to have been caused by a “a careless 
traveler, who threw down a lighted 
match, and it fell into some dry. waste.” 
Almost identical with this terrible dis- 
aster, a three million fire in Chicago, 
that burned six blocks, besides causing 
several deaths, was the result of a sim- 
ilar recklessness. “A railroad employee 
tossed away the stub of a lighted cigaret, 
and it happened to light on some rubbish 
that was surrounded by a number of bar- 
rels of chemicals—an explosion following 
threw lighted combustibles far and wide.” 
The fact is that a man who carries a 


Charge to 
the Smoker 
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torch everywhere is a public nuisance, 
and the habit of lighting matches any- 
where should be abated. We have re- 
cently witnessed ‘an evergreen hedge 
burning from a cigar stub that had been 
carelessly thrown upon it. Thousands of 
dollars are constantly imperiled, and as 
we have seen in British Columbia lives 
may be lost owing to this pernicious 
habit. 

as ; 
How would you like to 
be a dramatic critic and 
be expected to write the 
following, which appears in one of the 
leading magazines for August: 


“In Frank Wedekind, actor, poet and play- 
wright, the modern movement in Germany 
seems to have reached its climax. In that gro- 
tesque and impossible genius, extremes se 
touchent, decadence melts in naiveté and 
higher culture borders on barbarism.” 


But perhaps you would prefer to be the 
baseball reporter. Last Wednesday, 


The Technique 
of Criticism 


when the New York nine “forged” into 
second place in their race for the pen- 
nant, this is what was accepted by the 


New York daily that prints only the 
news that is fit: 

“A few repeat performances of yesterday’s 
Polo pleasantry and we’ll have to call every 
one of them Mister. No more of that ‘Good 
eye, Mike,’ or ‘Lovely billiards, Cy.’ Got to 
cut that out and speak up timid and respectful- 
like. ‘Will you let us say, Mister Donlin, that 
you are playing the grandest little game in the 
barrio,’ or ‘Felicitations, Mr. Seymour, upon 
your noteworthy achievements.’ 

“Got to be a bit careful about addressing 
these celebrities. And that’s their name all 
right. Made the Cincinnatis. slink into their 
cyclone cellar in the first game, didn’t we? 
And kept ’em there thruout the second? With 
Pittsburgh and Chi both taking the little end 
of their respective arguments. Bad time for 
the Giants to put over a double-header, yes? 
Just makes us second in the big race, and a lot 
of possibilities left over for the rest of the 
week.” 

a 


The rising tide of senti- 
A Just Plea ment against the indiscrim- 

inate sale of intoxicating 
liquors has crossed the Pacific. A race, 
admittedly the finest specimens of hu- 
manity native to the Pacific islands, has 
for a hundred years past been slowly de- 
clining until now the end is in sight. 
Chief among the causes for this decline, 
in the judgment of many observers, is the 
liquor of the white man. The following 
resolution was past by the Hawaiian 
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Evangelical Association during the re- 
cent convention held at Hilo: 


“Whereas, It was the consistent policy of 
the Kamehameha sovereigns of Hawaii to pro- 
hibit the liquor traffic among their people; and 

“Whereas, The annexation of these islands 
to the United States brought to them multi- 
plied saloons, which not only have debauched 
the people but have effected a steady diminu- 
tion of their number; and 

“Whereas, We believe that the people of the 
United States neither desire to curse Hawaii 
and destroy its native people with drink, nor 
will suffer this to be done when once they un- 
derstand our conditions; therefore, 

“Resolved, That the 103 churches of the 


Hawaiian Evangelical Association hereby ap- 


peal to the temperance people of the United 
States to outlaw the liquor traffic in Hawaii.” 
If, as is usually assumed, our relations 
with the primitive peoples whose terri- 
tories we have acquired are of a paternal 
nature, it would seem that there can be 
no more opportune moment for the ex- 
ercise of a paternal authority than in the 
strict regulation or absolute prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. 
& 
The Paris Matin has got 
into trouble for saying that 
M. Chaumie, former Min- 
ister of Justice, took advantage of his 
position to provide sinecures for his rela- 
tives and friends. The Assize Court of 
Agen has found the paper guilty of libel 
and imposed a fine of $100 and $10,000 
damages. The Matin is further required 
to publish the judgment of the court 200 
times. The French law provides that any 
person who is unjustly criticized in a 
newspaper shall have the right to have a 
reply in his own words occupying the 
same space and position on the paper 
published free of charge. In England 
the freedom of the press to say things 
that are not so is similarly restricted. 
The London Times was heavily mulcted 
not long ago for accusing a publisher of 
charging too much for a book and the 
Harmsworth journals for calling the soap 
combine a “trust.” How could the yel- 
low press get thru the next three months 
if our laws were as strict and as strictly 
enforced as the European? 
& 

A curious and from an 
American point of view 
an amusing case before 
the Court of Arches of the Province of 
Canterbury has, after a month of argu- 


Libel Laws 
in Europe 


A Free Church 
in a Free State 
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ment and deliberation, settled the right of 
a member of the Church of England to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister without 
losing his ecclesiastical standing. The 
suit was brought by a man who went 
with his deceased wife’s sister to Canada 
a year ago to be married. Since then 
Parliament has made such marriages 
legal in England and the couple applied 
to their parish church for communion 
and were refused by the curate on the 
ground that they were “open and notor- 
ious evil livers’ and as such he had a 
right, according to a rubric dating’ from 
the times of Edward VI, to keep them 
from the Lord’s table. It was ingenious- 
ly argued by the counsel for the defense 
that notwithstanding the recent act of 
Parliament a clergyman who married his 
deceased wife’s sister would be guilty of 
incest according to canon law and that 
what was immoral for a clergyman can- 
not be proper for a layman. It was also 
contended that the words “open and 
notorious evil liver” were used in a pure- 
ly ecclesiastical sense. But the learned 
Dean of the Arches, Sir Lewis Dibdin, 
D. C. L., chose to consider them in the 
light of common sense and called atten- 
tion to the fact that it would follow from 
the arguments of the defendant that in a 
marriage between a churchman and a 
nonconformist one party would be an 
open and notorious evil liver and the 
other not, and also that a clergyman 
could assist a man who had married his 
deceased wife’s sister to contract a big- 
amous marriage with another woman. 
Therefore, since the persons bringing the 
suit were admittedly of established repu- 
tation and of unblemished character, ex- 
cept so far as their marriage might be 
deemed to affect the matter, the Dean de- 
cided that : 

“The defendant has failed to justify his re- 
pulsion of the promoters from Holy Com- 
munion, and he must be admonished for hav- 
ing so repelled them; and, further, he must be 
admonished to refrain from similar acts in the 
future.” 

Would any of our American churches be 
willing to surrender their freedom and 
independence to secure all the prestige 
and material advantages of the establish- 
ment? And how would they like to have 
their rites and regulations determined by 
Congress and the requirements for ad- 
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mission to their communion tables settled 
by a court under the jurisdiction of the 
President ? 
& 

From time immemorial 
bes ti ag the Cardinal Secretary 

of State presents to the 
Rope a medal, known as that of St. 
Peter, every recurring festival of Saints 
Peter and Paul, June 29th. A few are 
struck off in gold for royalties; the rest 
in bronze for cardinals and lesser dig- 
nitaries. This medal is never sold. 
The artist, Bianci, has chosen the con- 
demnation of modernism as the subject. 
Before the chair of Peter stands Pius X 
promulgating the Encyclical. At his 
side are five figures, representing 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Aus- 
tralasia. Before him lies prostrate the 
seven-headed monster of mythology, 
striving to destroy three books, entitled 
Bible, Tradition, Scholasticism. The 
combination of the three books, as on 
equal terms, reminds one of the Scrip- 
ture, which says: “Every fool will be 
medaling,” or something that sounds 
like it. 

& 

Society Note: Messrs. Luke E. Wright, 
Secretary of War, and William Loeb, 
Jr., presidential secretary, were last 
week simultaneously elected to that re- 
nowned club whose membership up to 
the time of going to press consisted of 
Judge Alton B. Parker, H. W. Bowen, 
Senator Tillman, Senator Chandler, 
John F. Wallace, Henry M. Whitney, 
Bellamy Storer, “Dear Maria,” George 
©. Shields, Judson Harmon, Thomas C. 
Platt, W. J. Long, E. H. Harriman and 
Richmond P. Hobson. 

& 

The tsetse fly is believed by scientists 
to be the cause of the sleeping sickness 
which is devastating Uganda. But a man 
of Roosevelt’s temperament would be im- 
mune to that disease even there. 

a 


You gain less by stinginess than you 
lose by getting the reputation of being 
stingy. 

& 

We have our faults, but at least we do 

not ride a motor bicycle. 
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The Canadian Forest Fires, Etc. 


THE present year does not seem to be 
a propitious one in fire insurance circles. 
To losses already far beyond the average 
must now be added those due to the 
Canadian forest fire, the origin of which 
has been credited to the Black Hand. 
Nearly 200 lives have been lost thus far, 
6,000 persons have been rendered home- 
less and there has been a property loss 
variously estimated at from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. This fire and the tre- 
mendous advance in the price of 
lumber during recent years makes the 
general interest in the subject of forest 
fires much greater than was formerly the 
case. Official estimates of the annual 
losses accruing because of forest fires 
exceed $50,000,000. The burned area, 
according to these same _ estimates, 
reaches the appalling total of 15,000,000 
acres. Many of the forest fires are due 
to accidents such as sparks from locomo- 
tives or other engines, or begin thru fires 
started by hunting or camping parties 
or from burning brush piles. A 
writer in Country Life in America has 
suggested, however, that at least two- 
thirds of the forest fires that occur are 
of intentional origin and that in the ma- 
jority of such cases the object aimed at 
in starting the fires is the improvement 
of the pasturage. In certain cases the 
result of the burning may be a tem- 
porary improvement in that direction, 
but these fires destroy much of the 
grass, as well as both annual and peren- 
nial herbs and shrubs. The burning of 
both the seeds and the plants necessarily 
signifies injury, and repeated fires must 
tend to injure rather than improve even 
the pasture. In one year—1903—the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission of 
New York, some account of the work of 
which appeared in THE INDEPENDENT 
of December 8th, 1904, reported the 
occurrence of forest fires to a greater ex- 
tent than usual because of the climatic 
and weather conditions which then pre- 
vailed. 

Large amounts are constantly be- 
ing spent by private owners for fire 
fighting in Adirondack and Catskill 
counties, New York State. Last year 


$185,000 was paid out on an area 
of about 3,500,000 acres, and even then 
500,000 acres were burned. The diffi- 
culties of controlling forest fires—their 
absolute prevention, does not seem to be 


possible—was touched upon and _illus- 


trated in our issue of August 15th, 1907. 
The destruction of such a vast proportion 
of our forests during recent years, not 
only by fire but by reckless lumbering as 
well, has compelled some thought on the 
part of those interested in the subject of 
forestry, looking toward the preservation 
of the remaining trees of the country, all 
of which is emphasized by the fires of 
last week in British Columbia. 


& 


Joun M. Taytor, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., writing under 
the title of “The Corporate Responsibili- 
ties of the Medical Examiner in Life In- 
surance,” touches a vital point. The re- 
sponsibility of the medical examiner is 
indeed great if his work is skillfully done 
without fear or favor. He merits the 
name “a sentinel at the gate,” so happily 
given him by Mr. Taylor. The legal cita- 
tions made are from the decisions of the 
court as summarized and reported in the 
Insurance Law Journal and Insurance 
Digest. Insurance executives will be in- 
terested in this subject. 


A WASHINGTON dispatch says that 
William H. Taft has not been denied in- 
surance, but has policies to the amount 
of $50,000, and is considered a “good 
risk.” Life insurance companies do not 
rank him as a fat man, for his three hun- 
dred pounds are well “distributed,” and he 
has more than the usual “expectancy of 
life.” Dispatches from London recently 
received in this city state that Lloyds 
have fixed a premium of 2 per cent. on 
Mr. Taft’s life from now until the day 
after election. The same dispatch states 
that demands for policies against the 
election of Mr. Bryan have fallen off 
considerably, and the rate, which was re- 
cently 20 guineas per cent., has now been 
reduced one-half. Theodore Roosevelt 
was insured by Lloyds four years ago at 
a fraction under the Taft rate. 
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Banking Recovery in New York 


SPEAKING of the improvement which 
1as taken place in banking conditions in 
che city of New York, Mr. Williams, the 
State Superintendent of Banks, said last 
week that of the thirteen institutions un- 
der State control that were in trouble a 
few months ago, eleven had been able to 
resume business. “Remarkable progress,” 
he added, “has been made by the several 
banks and trust companies that were em- 
barrassed, and the position today is a 
striking commentary upon the recuper- 
ative powers of American banking insti- 
tutions.” To this recovery the rise in 
market values of securities has, of course, 
effectively contributed. Of the two in- 
stitutions that have not resumed, one is a 
small and new concern which had very 
small deposits, and the other has paid all 
its depositors in full and can reopen if it 
desires to do so. It may be pointed out, 
as indicating the changed conditions, that 
the Trust Company of America, which 
survived an extraordinary run, has paid 
off $24,000,000 of the $28,000,000 ad- 
vanced for its accommodation and is said 
to have on hand enough to pay the re- 
mainder; also, that the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company has anticipated two of its 
instalment payments to depositors and 
will probably anticipate the third pay- 
ment. This company’s receipts for de- 
posit since resumption of business have 
exceeded withdrawals. 

The latest of the embarrassed institu- 
tions to reopen is the Mechanics’ and 
Traders’ Bank, which, it is expected, will 
resume business this week under the 
name of the Union Bank of Brooklyn. 
This is one of the banks that came under 
the control of the Thomases. Their influ- 
ence, of course, has been eliminated. 
There will be new officers, an ample sup- 
ply of cash and strong financial support. 
Edward M..Grout, formerly Comptroller 
of the city, will be president, and the 
vice-president will be Edwin J. Stalker, 
for many years cashier of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. The capital is to be $1,000,- 
ooo, the surplus will exceed $900,000, 
and the cash resources on hand at the 
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outset will be nearly equal to 50 per cent. 
of the deposits, which are to be released 
in instalments within sixteen months. 
More than a majority of the stock has 
been lodged with ex-Justice Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Mr. Grout and William H. Eng- 
lish, as voting trustees, under an agree- 
ment securing to them the voting power 
for five years. The rehabilitation of this 
old bank under strong and conservative 
management is an example of that sure 
progress toward complete recovery. upon 
which Superintendent Williams has com- 


mented. 
s&s 


August Crop Report 


Tue Government’s crop report for Au- 
gust Ist, issued on the 7th, shows a slight 
decline in the condition of corn (reducing 
the estimate by 10,000,000 bushels), and 
a large decline of condition with respect 
to spring wheat and oats, which suffered 
in July. This cuts down the estimate for 
spring wheat (since July 1st) by 26,500,- 
ooo bushels, and leaves no hope for the 
promised billion bushels of oats. The in- 
dicated crops, together with those har- 
vested last year, are shown below: 


Harvest of 
1907. 


2,592,320,000 


August, 
1908. 
2,716,000,000 
425,940,000 
249,711,000 
675,651,000 
911,347,000 
32,442,000 
- 173,452,000 
During July the condition of spring 
wheat fell from 89.4 to 80.7, and that of 
oats from 85.7 to 76.8. There has been a 
slight increase of hay acreage, and the 
condition of the grass is much above the 
ten years’ average. 
a 


....Following a decline in June to 
1,092,131 tons (against 2,231,575 in June 
a year ago), the pig iron output rose in 
July to 1,217,897 tons, and at the begin- 
ning of August the weekly capacity of 
active furnaces showed a considerable in- 
crease. Output for the first half of 1908 
was only a few tons more than half of the 
output for the first half of 1907. 


Winter wheat .. 
Spring wheat ... 
Total wheat .... 
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Well-meaning advisers of women with 
small savings, or an inheritance to invest for 
self. or children’s support, have often led 
the innocent victims of misplaced. confidence 
to financial loss and consequent hardship. 


5% a Year 


with absolute safety of principal and interest 
is all that can reasonably be expected from 
any judicious investment. 

Savings invested with 


THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


during the past 15 years. have never received 
less than 5% a year. Our patrons include 
prominent merchants, manufacturers, and 
professional men in all parts of the United 
States. Some doubtless in your locality to 
whom we are permitted to refer you. Start 
an account now. Earnings begin at once 
and paid for full time your money is in our 
care, no matter how soon withdrawn. 
Conducted under the supervision of the 
New York Banking Depart- 
ment. 
Assets $1,800,000 
Write for full particulars. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
19 Times Bidg., 


Broadway and 42d St., New York 


YOU WON’T WORRY 


about arriving at the office on 
time if your car is equipped with 
Healy Rims (rapid removable). 

In case of puncture, complete 
tire change can be made in three 
minutes without soiling your hands. 

Our demonstrating car will con- 
vince you of the superiority of 
Healy Rims over any other kind. 
*Phone .4794 Beekman and we’ll 
gend car to any address in Greater 
New York. 




















HEALY LEATHER TIRE CO., 90 Gold Street, 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 
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ASSETS 
SGAMERA EEE” cvcvtécusvebactecee uébébegpees 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


1908 FIRE INSURANCE 1908 


National « Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1908 





$1,000,000.00 
4:473,102.18 
477,202.34 
1,503,660.76 


Total Assets, January 1, 1908 $7,453,965.28 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 
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Atlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inlarid Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part. 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years, 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of «++ +$22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 
Paid losses during that period.. 
Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 
Of which there have been re- 
deemed 75,068,270.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

CEE ccccccccccccccccecccccece 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


82,497,340.00 


7:429,070.00 


19,923,965.85 
On December 31, 1907, the assets nity 
of the company amounted to.. 12,664,897.11 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the J 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 
or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVE 
CORNELIUS 
aaeED y Cc 
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A FEW COPIES 
OF A RARE BOOK 


We have in our possession a few 
copies of an extremely interesting 
book printed in 1867, containing 
biographies of President Lincoln 
The book de- 
scribes the famous painting by F. 
B. Carpenter, which hangs in the 
Capitol at Washington, and con- 
tains a life of the artist. There is 
also a copy of the Emancipation 


and his cabinet. 


Proclamation and much else of in- 
terest to admirers of Abraham 
Lincoln. Until the edition is ex- 
hausted we will be glad to mail a 
copy of the book to any subscriber 
on receipt of one dollar. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 





READING NOTICE 


Some very interesting figures regarding tires ore iven 
out by Mr. Stewart, manager of the B. P Boot 
rich Company, of New York. r. Stewart ae — 
withstanding the fact that the 1908 tour led over a 
greater variet of roads than ever encountered before in 
previous Glidden contests, and presented many a stretch 
rightly called “tire breakers,” no similar company of 
automobilists running together on the same schedule un- 
der the same conditions ever before suffered so little 
from tire disaster as the Glidden tour users of Goodrich 
tires. Twenty-three of the forty-four trophy contestants 
started from Buffalo with their cars e be me | with Good- 
rich tires, and fourteen of the twenty-three completed the 
run with clean score honors. This fourteen included all 
the winning cars of the victorious Buffalo team and every 
one of the clean-score Hower trophy contesting cars. 
The number of Goodrich tire replacements was few, and 
in many instances the original tires fitted at Buffalo 
went through without even a puncture to their discredit. 
—Exchange. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 











Pratt & Whitney Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable August 15th, 1908. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent., payable August 15th, 1908; 
quarterly, common, 1% per cent., payable Sep- 
tember 19th, 1908. 





“A Single Dose Relieves” 


A boon for and suf- 
ferers from Weak or Sensitive 
Stomachs. Corrects Acidity, 
Heartburn, Waterbrash. 
60c. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 

” tHE TARRANT CO. 
Hudson St., New York 
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PERKINS & CO. 
FINANCIAL BROKERS 
Lawrence, Kansas 





PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 
COMPANY 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Will pay par and accrued interest for the De- 
bentures of Series D74, due October 1, 1908, 
upon presentation at the office of the Company. 


Fourth Street 


National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


July 15, 1908. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts 
Due from Banks 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Cash and Reserve 





$32,016,864 .00 

5,497,701. ri 
967,629.8 

11,647,226.48 


$50,129,421 .59 


Capital Stock $3,000,000 .00 
Surplus and Net Profits 5941,558.02 
Circulation 1,957,500 .00 
Bond Account 5,000.00 
Deposits 39,225,063 - 57 


$50,129,421 .59 
. CLARK, Cashier. 
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NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
New York, August 5th, 1908. 
The Qoard of Directors of the NILES*BEMENT-POND 
COMPA: has this day declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the 
a STOCK of the company, payable August 
15th, 4 
The transfer books will close ae 12 o'clock ~;-+ Fe 
Sth, 1908, and reopen at 10 A. A 17th. 
ti. %--™ 








NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
New York, August 5th, 1908. 
f Directors of the NILES-BEMENT-POND 
8 declared = 7. or quarterly 
dividend of ON INT. upon the 
COMMON STOCK of the company, a... § September 19th, 


1908. 

The transfer books will close at 12 o’clock noon Septem- 
ee 1908, and reopen at 10 A. M. September 2ist, 
1908, 


Cc. L. CORNBLL, Treasurer. 


PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY 
New York, August 5th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the PRA & WHITNEY 
COMPANY bas this day declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of Rt AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the 
gh STOCK of the company, payable August 


The transfer books will close at 12 o'clock ge 


8th, 1908, and reopen at 10 A. M. August 17th 
CORNELL, Treasurer. 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
FIRST MORTGAGES 





lowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 


Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 
DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Almost A Shadow 
Gained 20 lbs. on Grape-Nuts 


There’s a wonderful difference between a feod which 
merely tastes good and one which builds up strength and 
good healthy flesh. 

It makes no difference how much we eat unless we can 
digest it. It is not really food to the system until it 
is absorbed. A Yorkstate woman says: 

“T have been a sufferer for ten years with stomach 
and liver trouble, and had got so bad ‘that the least bit of 
food such as I then knew, would give me untold misery 
for hours after eating. 

“T lost flesh until I was almost a shadow of my 
original self and my friends were quite alarmed about 


me. 

“First I dropped coffee and used Postum, then began 
to use Grape-Nuts although I had little faith it would 
do me any good. 

“But I continued to use the food and have gained 
twenty pounds in weight and feel like another person in 
every way. I feel as if life had truly began anew for me. 

“T can eat anything I like now in moderation, suffer 
no ill effects, be on my feet from morning until night. 
Whereas a year ago they had to send me away from 
home for rest while others cleaned house for me; this 
spring I have been able to do it myself all alone. 

“My breakfast is simply Grape-Nuts with cream and 
a cup of Postum, with sometimes an egg and a piece of 
toast, but generally only Grape-Nuts and Postum. And 
I can work until noon and not feel as tired as one hour’s 
work would have made me a year ago.” “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 





There are certain things that experience has shown to 


be wise. afe the correct things to do. A man 
must live. He consequently requires to have an income. 
Work thus assumes a certain and unmistakable nobility. 
It needs no argument, however, to show that it is not 
all of life to live. There must be something of 
luxury and companionship in the life that even approaches 
ideality. A man ought, generally speaking, to marry. 
It makes a better citizen out of him and by 

he becomes of much more importance than 

roamed about a bachelor. When Cupid’s bow relaxes 
after the shot has gone home, there is the matter of in- 
a. . oe benedict ought to be insured. Before 


an Life Insurance Com- 
insurance in just such 





YOU CAN GET 


“THE INDEPENDENT FREE | 


for a year by sending us 
the names of four new 


subscribers, with $8.00. 








With a little effort you can easily in- 
duce four of your friends to subscribe. 





Crouch & 


Fitzgerald 


Trunks, Traveling Bags and Cases 


177 Broadway, 


Above Cortlandt Below Fourth 


688 Broadway, 


723 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Below Forty-second 


Wardrobe Trunks 
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Vior heal— 


and your children’s especially, 
‘depends largely on the use of pure milk. 


Impure milk is the greatest cause of 
mortality among children. 


The milk that you get from the milkman passes through many hands. 


There is every opportunity for contamination. 


It may come from infected cows or unsanitary dairies, and frequently no care is 
taken to guard it from impurities during transportation— 


and further, it is often of a very poor quality. 


BLUE LABEL EVAPORATED MILK 





nee is a rich, creamy, and absolutely pure milk. 


LUE [. ABF | @_ It comes from the finest stock; grazed in the great dairy 


section of central New York. 


@. The cows are regularly inspected by experts and the 
dairy is as sanitary as modern methods of construction 
can make it. 


@_ The milk is sterilized, a process which positively de- 
stroys all germs—and is put up in solderless, sanitary 
cans, no acid being used in sealing them. 


@ Purity is only one of the qualities that make BLUE LABEL EVAPO- 
RATED MILK superior to all others. This milk is evaporated to the 
consistence of rich cream and in buying it you get the very best of the 
milk—butter fats, solids, etc. 


@_ It comes in convenient cans and is always ready for instant use. Unopened, 
it will keep indefinitely in the warmest weather without ice. 


@_ By its use you are always assured of a delicious, pure, rich milk for your 
cereal, coffee, and all other table purposes. 


@_ It is the ideal milk for babies and young children. 





Ask your grocer for it. 














